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HE purpose of fall furnishing 

is to give your life a new back- 

ground for the winter. Va- 
riety and change are always refresh- 
ing, even though they mean nothing 
more than a new arrangement in 
furniture. Most of us, however, 
want to do something more am- 
bitious. We want new curtains, or 
new wall papers, a new piece of 
glass here, a new vase there. We 
may even want another piece of fur- 
niture or a new rug. 

When we came to make a schedule 
for this September issue—here is 
where you listen to an _ editorial 
secret !—we set down all the possible 
things that a good housewife would 
want for equipping her house for 
winter. It was a long list, but it if is 
not entirely covered you will have to 
put the blame on the high cost of paper. 

Mrs. Woods and Emily 
article on what constitutes the Directoire 
issue begins. H. D. Eberlein writes on de 
Agnes Foster tells how to buy a rug, anoth 
a bay window should be curtained, 
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own happy style how to buy clocks, 
and Mrs. Lounsbery writes on the 

value of faithful furniture reproduc- 
stan, In addition the furnishings for 
an Elizabethan room are pictured, 
new curtaining fabrics are displayed, 
the history and uses of tole ex- 
plained, the way to collect Chinese 
lacquer is set forth and some furnish- 
ings for a maid’s room are suggested. 
[f you entertain doubts about employ- 
ing a decorator, her work is explained 
in this issue by one who knows. 

With this number the reader will 
receive a larger number of pages de- 
voted to her interests—which, by the 
bye, will show you that despite the 
war, business is better than ever. 

In those augmented pages will be 
found material of vital interest to 
gardeners and prospective home build- 
ers. Here are houses from New 
North Carolina, Connecticut and California. 


The Elizabethan Room 
types to be pictured and explained in the Sep- 


is among a number of 


tember issue 


written a delightful York, Washington, 


Style. With that the For we are trying to see that all parts of the country are repre- 
corating the stair hall, sented. And the gardener will find plenty of helpful suggestions 
er decorator tells how in the articles on sweet peas, evergreens, small green houses, 


Hartt describes in his Chinese lilies and the always-important war gardens. 
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SHADE AND SUMMER ARCHITECTURE 


ical builders and the architects of our old South seem to have understood the necessity of 

king adequate provision for shade Hence the patio, hence the wide overhang of eaves and the 

p leries that encircled so many old Southern Colonial mansions. The rooms within were cooled 

intervening shadows Wuch the same thing has been done at this entrance, which is in the 

esidence of Robert J. Collier, Esq., at Lakewood, New Jersey. John Russell Pope was the 
architect 
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And 


N the matter of population, of 
immigration problems, metro 
politan achievements and the de 
veloping intricacies of finance, 
the Dominion of Canada is the 
little brother of the United 
States, with a great deal to learn 
and no mind to disguise the fact. 
But in the matter of this war, 
and particularly when it comes to 
plans for increasing production 
on the stalk and on the hoof, 
Canada is three years wiser than 
America, with a wisdom born of 
long black-bordered casualty 


lists, big undermanned ranches 
and small new gardens. It may 
be, therefore, that the tale of 


what Little Brother has done and 
is doing will help Big Brother to 
swing his vast forces into line. 


American women went about gar- 


dening scientifically—they studied 
it under. instructors. Here are 
women running seeding machines 
on the farm of the New York State 
Agricultural School at Farming- 
dale, L. 1. After a course they are 
qualified to teach others or take 
full charge of farms of their own 
gE SRST PARROT Sate TLL Teta 
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Canada 


Learned 


When war gardening began here 


the 
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Answered Lloyd George With War Gardens 


Patriotism 


& GARDEN com- 


missioned a staff writer to make a survey of the way Canada was hand- 


ling the problem after three years of the conflict. 
If Canada with 10,000,000 
United States do with 100,000,000? 





Here 
population can do this much, 


is her 


have 


Underwood & Underwood 


The pictures illustrate the way 
been going about tt. 


report 
what can the 


we 


The inhabited portion of the 
Dominion of Canada bears about 
the same relation to the mapped 
whole that. the margin does to 
this magazine page. There are 
something under ten million 
people planted firmly in the set- 
tled strip, owning besides their 
own profitab le real estate, 400, 
000,000 acres of untouched 
arable land, to say nothing of 


pulp forests unmeasured, graz 
ing fields uncounted and thun 


derous water powers the hydro- 
graphic survey has never 
bothered about, stretching on up 
into the Hudson Bay Company’s 
infinity where 20,000,000 caribou 
wander at large, despite the pres- 
ent high cost of beeksteak. 

The Dominion has already 


School gardens comprise an appre- 
ciable proportion of the acreage 
devoted to patriotic patches. New 
York has approrimately 1,150 
acres under the war plough; Bos- 
ton, 1,500; Chicago, 8,000; and 


the school children: in Philadelphia 
are cultivating about 80 acres. 
Parks and vacant lots are used 
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T he private schools are not far he 


hind the publi if Rosemary School 
in Greenwich Conn (illustrated 
above) each girl is esponsible for 
fwenty-fve hills potatoes The 
gardening classes under the in 


struction of Ernest Thompson Seton 


supplied 500,000 of the most 
coid blooded|, 


thatthe Allied forces can boast,to 
say nothing of millions of money 


ethoient oldie 


ind shiploads of shells. But what 
the fighter need more than 
pence or projectiles is that for 
which Canada has put up the 
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greatest grain port in the world 


Fort William and Port Arthur 

with their combined elevator capacity of 
$3,000,000 bushels Number One Hard 
Wheat is, in the last analysis, the shot that 


will wing the Prussian Eagk 


PATRIOTISM, PRODUCTION A}? PiRIET 


January, 1915 
ment launch its advertising 
“Patriotism and Production 
the thousands of men 


sav the Dominion Govern 
campaign tor 

and despite 
who had exchanged 
a stand at attention, 
18% more of the billiard table prairie was 
put under shone ac 
cording to the be 


a seat on the tractor for 


cultivation, the sun 


st Canadian traditions, the 


showers came in on the chorus, and the re 
sult was a joint Thanksgiving Service held 
by the Balti | xchange and the National 


Foodstufi \ssociation 
church of St 
don, England 
a harvest no 


in the little old 


\ndrew Undershaft in Lon 


[here never had been such 


incidentally, such profit to 


the farmer for his $2 wheat 


But lanuary. 1916. intensified the problem 
It still took 25,000,000 pounds of food a 
week to satisfy the French around 


troops 
Verdun alone. and the Allies still called for 
more Canadians in khaki. Production could 
be increased, but not with such leaping per 


last second 


year Che 
paign was therefore called 


centages as cam 


Production 





The farmerettes study gardening 
plans the way the rookies study 
war maps and apply the practical 
principles in work which extends 
far into the evenings. Farmers in 
New York State are paying these 
girls $2.50 a day after they graduate 


declared that enough vegetables 
could be grown on the 2,000 
acres of available backyard space 
within the city limits to feed the 
500,000 Torontonians all year. 
Ottawa, the capital of Canada, 
is a sleek, conservative and slum 
less little city. St. Andrew’s 
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and 


rhrift.”.. Canada would consume less 
of her own product if she were careful and 
there would be more to send to England. 
One ship out of Halifax can make two 
Liverpool trips to the South American 
and four trips to the single ar 
rival reported by the bark from India or 
\ustralia. 

lhe course of 1916 saw all the Provincial 
Governments lined up under the Federal 
banner, and wig-wagging from the tops of 
their respective grain elevators. This year 
also brought out the Vacant Lot gardener 
who believed that the man with the hoe 
who raised his own vegetables could free 
the hands of the man with the gasoline 
plough who wanted to work for the Allies. 
In addition he would help the harassed 
railroads who had contributed thousands of 
men and hundreds of miles of torn-up track 
to the Allies. John Smith’s potato, f.o.b. 
the kitchen door, would make Lord 
Shaughnessy sleep o’nights, and would even 
bring a smile to the austere lips of the little 
Welshman himself. 

Toronto had had 120 vacant lot gardens 
back in 1915. Nineteen sixteen trebled the 
number, cleared $9,000, and convinced 
everybody that the Medical Health Officer 
knew what he was talking about when he 


ship's one 


Presbyterian Church owned a 
considerable area of unoccupied 
land known as the Glebe. The elders 
brought their brains to bear on it; had it 
ploughed, harrowed, divided into 128 plots 
and advertised in the papers. Any citizen 
who wanted exercise and potatoes would 
please step forward, One hundred and 
seventy-five applicants presented them 
selves, the lucky section of which toiled 
successfully, took part in a “patriotic vege 
table contest” and are at it again this year. 

Regina was another city that made the 
desert blossom as the rose, adding a co- 
operative seed buying scheme to its achieve- 
ments. Flowers were grown along the front 
of the potato plots, and the street car sight- 
seer’s impression of the capital of Saskat 


chewan was, in consequence, better than 
it had ever been before. 
GARDENING O. H. M. S. 


But it wasn’t until the blood-red sun of 
January Ist, 1917, boiled over the edge of a 
war-wearied world that Canada really called 
up the reserves in her production campaign 
and prepared, as one blithe newspaper song- 
ster expressed it, “to beat the Kaiser with 
a spade—in—your—own—backyard !” 


The Dominion Government now has 


seventeen distinct advertising campaigns in 
(Continued on page 60) 
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ly a general election could be held to de 
cide what is the most popular flower, | 
wonder how near the top of the list the 
hardy lilies would stand? Perhaps they 
would be “first choice” with comparatively 
few people. But I am sure that so many 
flower lovers would give them second or 
third place on their ballots that they would 
receive more votes than any other flower, 
with the possible exception of the rose. 

\t any rate, the flower gardens or grounds 
that are planted without some of the hardy 
lilies cannot be perfectly satisfactory. They 
have a graceful stateliness which is equaled 
by no other flower. Their queenly dignity 
never lacks naturalness, and they are free 
from any appearance of artificiality. Even 
the most recent and splendid additions to 
the list, such as the Regal lily, and the Sar- 
gent lily, investigation shows that we owe 
to the brave foot of the explorer rather 
than to the skillful hand of the hybridizer. 


Tue Lities STAND ALONE 


There is no other flower that ranks so 
high as the lily for individual beauty and 
for general effect in the garden landscape. 
One clump of tall lilies against a suitable 
background of shrubbery or evergreens will 
prove to be the focal point of attention, no 
matter how lavishly other flowers have been 
used. Their attraction is largely due to 
their simplicity—and that in itself is a ser- 
mon in a nutshell, or rather in a bud, on the 
whole art of garden design. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, lilies have not been generally 
used for beautiful effects in landscape work. 
Too often they are planted in a bed by them- 
selves, in an assortment of different kinds, 
evidently designed as a beginner’s collec 
tion. The stately flowers which should 
stand like queens among their pretty but 
less imposing sisters, herded together in a 
bunch by themselves! As though there had 
been a social revolution in the flower bed 
and all the innocent but offensive princesses 
had been bundled together there to await the 
decision of the council of work-a-day 
flowers as to what their fate should be! 

Certainly this is not because other uses 
for the lily are wanting! They are good for 
as wide a variety of uses as 
almost any flower that grows. 
Take for instance their ad 
vantagesas a flower fornatu- 
ralizing. Some of the finest 
are perfectly hardy, and will 
continue to bloom indefinite- 
ly from the first planting. 
Many of them grow natur- 
ally in open woods, or in 
meadows where they are 
shaded a good part of the 
day. Grouped in naturalis- 
tic effect in the shrubbery 
border or among low-grow- 
ing shrubs, they find quite 
in ideal condition, since the 
soil about the roots is kept 
shaded and and is 
mulched naturally in the 
fall with leaves and decaying 
humus, while the tall flower 
stalks push up easily through 


cot yl, 
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The Varieties 


Cultivation 
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Landscaping 
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Put In 
and 


Se 


When God in His Garden had striven 
Sixth Day, 


And wrought from His palette the flowers 


On the eve of the first 


For a sign He approved of play, 
Ind breathed in the petals about Him, 
Asa symbol of soul—perfumed 
He paused from His eon-long labor, 
And bloomed! 


smiled—and the ilies 


the shrubbery branches into the full light. 
The foliage of the shrubs sets off the beau 
tiful blossoms to perfection. 

In more elaborate gardens, where a 
larger collection of the hardy lilies is de- 
sired, they may be grouped in beds in a sec- 
tion of the garden where they can be given 
the special soil and drainage which some of 
the less hardy varieties require. It possible, 
the bed should be placed where the blooms 
will have a suitable background—a building, 
a fence, or tall shrubs—for in most varieties 
they are so tall and imposing themselves 
that among the ordinary flowers they look 
about as much at home as a couple of grown- 
ups at a children’s tea party. 

A much more effective way of utilizing 
your lilies, however, even if you have quite 
a goodly number of them, is to distribute 
them through the hardy border. They 
should be carefully placed in the back 
ground, near the taller growing things, 
where they will form fit climaxes in the 
general garden scheme. As lilies are espe- 
cially well adapted for growing up through 
other things, they lend themselves readily 
to use in the mixed border. 

Perhaps the most effective and pleasing 
way to plant lilies where soil conditions will 
permit, is to scatter them in small, isolated 
groups, in carefully selected positions in the 
garden, against buildings or fences, against 
or in the shrubbery plantings. If the gar- 
dener has artistic sense enough to make 
happy selections in choosing the spots where 
these high lights are to go in the general 
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Madonna lilies show best against a dark background which sets off 
their pure white, trumpet shaped flowers. 


PP Bui Rag, <BR & 


Garden 


Do not mass too thickly 


13 
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Possibilities 


garden picture, they will make a very beau- 
tiful eftect. By a careful selection of va- 
rieties, flowers may be had from late June 
until frost. Since they range from 18” to 8 
in height, the gardener has a diversity of 
material ready to his hand. 

A very simple guide to the best arrange 
ment of the varieties is found in a number 
of light stakes, cut to various lengths, and 
marked with the season of bloom of the 
lilies of corresponding height. These may 
easily be tried in various positions, and will 
be of tremendous help in assisting one to 
visualize accurately the exact effects. When 
one stops to think that these plantings may 
remain for years, it seems only common 
sense to go to some trouble in getting them 
just right in the first place. 


Wuat THe Lity List Orrers 
Various Types 


While the list of hardy lilies looks short 
and sweet compared to the endless items in 
any comprehensive offering of tulips or 
dahlias or gladioli, it is just as complicated 
a matter to “round up” the lilies, because 
they are for the most part very different. 
While they may be classified by color or 
height or season of bloom, perhaps the clear- 
est presentation may be made by considering 
them in a few main groups, based for the 
most part on geographical origin. 

The Japanese lilies may first be consid- 
ered. Most important among these are the 
auratums and the speciosums. Everyone 
knows the “golden-banded lily of Japan.” 
It is enormous in bloom, often 8” or 10” 
across ; white, spotted crimson, with a broad 
golden band down the center of each petal. 
It grows to a height of from 4 to 5 and 
flowers in August. Auratum rubro-viitatum 
is similar, but with a crimson instead of a 
golden band; while Auratum platyphyllum 
is pure white with a golden band. © 

The speciosum group has steadily in- 
creased in popularity. They are especially 
valuable for permanent beds and borders, 
for they are among the hardiest. They at 
tain a height of 3’ to 4’, and continue in 
flower during the entire autumn until frost 

Speciosum album and rubrum, or roseum, 
are the two forms best 
known; the first is pure 
white and fragrant, the lat 
ter shaded with pink and 
spotted with rosy crimson. 
Speciosum magnificum is the 
most deeply colored variety, 
being heavily spotted ‘and 
shaded with rich crimson. It 
has very large flowers, and is 
especially fine in every way. 
Che so-called ' ‘ 


y ellow spe- 
ciosum”’ 


(Lilium Henryi) is 
an orange or apricot yellow, 
shaded with brown; it is very 
robust in growth, usually at- 
taining a height of 6’. — 


The Chinese lilies have 
come into prominence re- 
yy cently through the fine work 


of Mr. E. H. Wilson, of the 
\rnold Arboreum. Most im- 
portant of the new additions 











Close inapection of a lily diacloses an 
interesting atructure The dark mass 
on the lowe? scgment is polle n 


tions is the Regal lily. which has been award 
ed three gold medal It isabsolutely hardy ; 
the flowers are white. faintly suffused with 
ink, with a shading ot golden yellow at the 
hbase of the t umpet which 1 nm torm simi 
lar to the popular | ter lily of the florist 

window (/ hilar Uy ke that ariety, 
however, it ha i delicate jasmine-like pet 
burn It 1 fto high, ind blooms early 
m fuly Lilium Sargent imilar im the 
zt hape and color of its blossoms to 
/ Hlarrist but ttains a height ot O' to 


and bloom later than the rt | Regal lily, 
comimneg alot ov in the latter ] t of luly 
‘ \ \l 
While most of our hardy garden lilies are 


from Japan, China and Southern Europe, 
there are everal native orts which are 
really beautiful The most (7 cetul of these 
is the Canadian bell-lily lt is a pure golden 
color, with small black spot It grows trom 


* to 4 high, blooming treely during mid 

| 1] iicientices 1] . 
Limmer it can well remember tolowing 
close on the swinging ythes to gather thes 


hhes by the armtul in the wake of the ruth 
less mowers [here 1s a crimson torm, 
ust as hardy and satistactory 
carlet 


ind meadows 


( Pruaoriri 
\nothet native IS suPperouMm, the 
wood 
pretty, but lacking the airy 


“Turks Cap” of our 


erace oft the 


others just named It grows to about 5 
in height, blooming in July and August 
Space is lac king to describe in detatl the 


standard varieti s. such as the tiger lily, ot 
which there are two new 
and Fortunei; and also a double-flowering 
form, flore-plen Then there are the Ma 


/ 


donna lily (L. Candidum) always. popular 


torms, splendens, 


tragrant flowers, 
the coral lily, 
high, with fiery scarlet 

luly; elegans, about 
2’ high, bearing its yellowish orange flowers 
as early as June: Wallace 
with chocolate spots, 


because of its pure whit 
and its early 
(L.tenusfoliam) | 
flowers that 


eason of bloom: 
bloom im 


orange scarlet, 
which grows to 3 and 
holds its beauty back until September ; con 
color, one of the most brilliant scarlets of all, 
» 2 high: Martago | Tr 
some < high; J/artagon, of a purplish crim 
son shade, with darker spots, 3’ high, bloom 


ing in July and August; and the “leopard 


lily” (L. pardalinum), scarlet yellow, with 
maroon spots, growing 3 high. 
Many plantings of lilies prove unsuccess- 
ful for one of two reasons: they are planted 
too shallow ; and care is not taken to provide 
good drainage. Plant your lily bulbs deep 
6” to &” for the native and miscellaneous 
and 12” for the Japanese sorts, 
which form root above the bulbs. Plant only 
in soil which ts naturally well drained, or 
has been dug out to a depth of 2° or so, and 


varieties, 


riven 


a drainage layer of cinders or peb 
refilled. Most of the 
ilies like coolness and moisture, but they 
will not survive water standing about them 
in the soil. In planting, make the holes suf- 
ficiently deep and large so that several hand- 
fuls of sand may be placed below and about 
the bulb before the soil is filled in. If man 
ure is to be used at all, it should be old com- 
post, thoroughly decomposed; a little fine 
bone will do, and is safer. \ll soft, loose 
scale bulbs should be placed on their sides 
in planting ; this will prevent water working 
into the heart of the bulb and rotting it. 

he native bulbs and some of the Euro- 
pean varieties are usually shipped during 
the latter part of September. Plant them 
as soon as they \t. the same 


(tp 


ble before being 
ly] 
il 


are received 
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The erect blossoms of Lilium croceum 
are a bright orange-yellow spotted with 
purplish black in the 


center 


time prepare the soil for all plantings of 
such bulbs as do not arrive in this country 
until late, such as auratum, speciosum, 
Henryi, Batemannie and Krameri. If they 
have not been delivered by cold weather, 
cover the bed with a mulching of leaves or 
straw deep enough to keep it from freezing, 
and you will have no trouble in planting 
when they finally do come in. It is well to 
request on your order that bulbs of the 
Madonna lily be shipped as early as possi- 
ble, in a separate shipment if necessary, as 
it 1s very important to get this variety into 
the ground as soon as it can be had. 


PROTECTION AND DISEASI 


During the blooming season it is well to 
protect the stalks of the lilies against wind, 
which will break them down. The stalks 
should be tied to a tall bamboo stake with 
a loose loop of soft twine. This trouble 
can be obviated, however, by planting the 
lilies in a place where they will be sufficiently 
protected from the wind. 

Fortunately, the lilies are fairly disease 
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resistant, and it is only occasionally that the 
gardener will have to help them fight pests. 
\WWorms sometimes attacks the bulbs, but 
these can be offset by the sand in the soil 
and by not using fresh manure. Sometimes 
mice attack the roots, and for this the or- 
dinary trap or poisoning methods will be 
found effective. For aphis, spray with kero- 
sene emulsion. Several fungous diseases 
are natural to lilies, of which the worst is 
Botrytis. The presence of this is shown 
by rust-colored spots on the leaves and 
flowers. The diseased part should be cut 
off and burned and the other plants sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture. If a whole bed is 
affected, it must be dug up, root, bloom and 
stalk, and burned. 
PREVENTING FREEZING 

In the fall, on the approach of freezing 
weather, the bulb bed and new bulb plant- 
ings should be given a mulch of manure or 
dry leaves. Some of the lilies appear very 
early in the spring, and to prevent their 
being frost bitten it is a wise measure to 
cover the plants with an old sheet. 

The perennial gardener — she who has 
loved and lived in her garden for many years 

knows the necessity for making her gar- 
den a year ahead. This wisdom the amateur 
must learn. And in no detail is this more 
necessary than in the planning for lilies. 

Too many of us think of a garden as the 
work of one year, whereas it really is the 
accumulation of many years’ work. If you 
want the full beauty you must labor for it. 
The list of available lilies presents a pecu- 
liar phase of this work. To get the desired 
results one must choose carefully, experi- 
ment, throw out and do the work 
again. 

lf your garden contains no lilies this year, 
or if those you have are badly placed or un- 
successful, anticipate your spring work by 
drawing up a plan for next year’s garden 
and locate the lilies on it. This will assure 
you some measure of next year. 
With the bulbs ordered from reliable houses, 
with the ground prepared for their recep- 
tion, you need only piant as directed here 
and await the beauty to come next summer. 


Over 


success 
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Two forms of Lilium speciosum—rub- 
rum and album. The latter is unspotted 
white with a faint pinkish tinge 
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The small house should not be simply a replica of a large house. It must depend on simplicity and compactness 
both for its exterior success and its interior livableness. In this case a cottage type of the simplest lines has 
been developed. A slight irregularity in fenestration together with the brick trim of the entrance makes an 
interesting front facade. The proportions are graceful and the details refined. Shingle has been used to clothe 
the timber frame and the roof. The wide overhang of the eaves and the exposed modillions give a variety of 
shadows. The exterior is painted white, the shutters dull green and the roof shingles are stained dark gray 


THE RESIDENCE OF E. R. WILLIAMS 
AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


, Esq. 


REGINALD D. JOHNSON, Architect 
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_ Wi ttl? ALOE oa a” 
Convenience characterizes the r i 
— first floor. The living and ? , 
‘pe i a+ t as t 
ewes senna dining rooms are well lighted ! i H 
' and nicely proportioned. The ‘ 
® Serj com, woodwork throughout is fin- 3 
; 4 ished in white enamel and the | } ‘ 
3 ' walls are papered. In the liv- i ; 
| = TT = == 7 ing room the paper is gray, ; 
aad i 4 with yellow chintz curtains ' 
] and a brick fireplace with a 2 
; 3 Colonial mantel. The dining 3 
] room is papered in dull green i 








The exterior view gives the 
impression that the second 
floor is merely a large attic, 
but on the contrary it contains 
three bright, cheerful and 
well-ventilated bedrooms, a 
sleeping porch, a sewing room, 
bathroom and large trunk 
room. The windows of these 
G Jner fear /2an DB wamece R are in the gables and at the Secava Four PAW 


back of the house, to the east 
dé Nez r 4 
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2 SERRE BRAS, ape 


it ia not uncommon on Eng 
lish estates for the children to 
have a garden all to them 





scives, where they an play 
undisturbed and gufely, and 
where their deatructive pro 
clivities can do little damaas 
if Madresfield Court, Worces 
fevahire, the aeat of the Karl 
of Beauchamp es a atretch of 
iquwn fenced in pith plaited 
wattles and hedge, devoted.to 
¢ children alone Ohne won 
if these hildren have to 
fhe f 


From gardens across the 

sea we Americans can learn 

many a little touch that 

will enrich us. Here at 

' Madresfield Court, for ez- 

. : -en “y - : ample, is a treatment of 

H N A N A I, ” \ S a : stepping stones quite dif- 

; ‘ ferent from anything one 

(; A R 1) k N S ‘ sees in the States. The 

; stones are high, set in the 

, . ; stream and not bridged. 

Views trom hiv e |: nglish i They carry the path over 

; : . , : two brooklets and up past 

I: states fern banks and ivy to the 

open expanse of a terrace 
beyond 
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In the grand old days when men mea- 
sured time by noon marks and sun- 
dials, their ingenuity set up machines 
of great complerity in the garden. One 
of them marks the crossing of the 
garden axes at Wildernesse in Kent. the 
estate of Lady Hillingdon 























The grass step is a device long used in 

English gardens and now being gradually 

tried out by landscape architects here, 

This view is in the garden of St. Cath- 

erine’s Court near Bath, the estate of the 
Hon. Mrs. Paley 





Not an aeroplane view but a child's gar- 

den! It is at Wilton House, Wilts, the 

estate of the Earl of Pembroke. The size 

of the garden can be guessed by the fact 

that the roller is no larger than a tin of 
condensed milk 























IHE 


t© ng among the 
1 ere im iii vhen 1t 
‘ e tha iz 
A ny cl compared 
f a at singing the green 
al This doesnt keep him 
ke , red soul could ever claim 
t] end pleasure Still, when you think 
I { i ( inderground ballads ot 
y wi e have ne iowledge 
| ‘ er the ii grow iny handsomer 
( | the { 1cTM I ul most Of us to wane a 
the é tine t a frog in his white choker and 
pepoie ee! rouse \ a littl rette than a toad, that he spoke 
t er tongue, had bette vu ul greater poetic powers ; 
t not of uch reniect e turn of mind as 1s the toad Chen, 
ugh to a toad to obtain some spiritual refresh 
| have t alwa nc oO among men 
+ 
PIRSHERI ys someth wut a toad that suggests shrewd 
| « ind good sense In the first place, he minds his own 
busine like 1 elt he i creature of the earth. possessed of 
personalit olute believe in the resurrection—a day by 
reappear esh and sure as spring appears, a continuous 
equ e ot hor drean ind aspirations, growing out of the 
eative breath | light of things, redeeming us from evil, win 
img us te good My friend, the toad, may not understand 
ltl (neither do 1), but he seems to have that same confidence 
n life that | have, accepts his blessings complacently, as a matte 
our se ’ | beleve im te ] t peace vith the world. 
toad is mentally alert from the first of May tll things freeze 
p, and lends a helping hand all through fly-time | suppose we 
ust admit that a toad will work on Sundays, but he must have 
} three meal » «clav and thev are not otherwise procurable. If 
ou have ever mve stigated al toad’s bedroom, | am sure you found 
it scrupulously neat, with obvious precautions against the intrusion 
of strangers, a place of forgetfulness, promise and vision. How 
much this all seems like our own little apartments! | suppose 
this veiled existence of rest and seclusion 1s quite as necessary to 
his growth and intellectual development it 1s to ours 


e 


— physiognomy of a toad's 
soul is something we know 
but little about It may be a 
quadrangle or a cube. but | woul | 
not dare say there are not som 
dormant possibilities, some psy 
chic emotion, a definite law ot the 
utmost importance in the evolu 
tion of nature hidden away som 
where im a toads anatomy \ 
toad may have i clarihed sight 
deeper than any human vision he 
may wutderstand the mysterious 


suggestions of nature much better 
than | 
ol 
manners, though he may have but 
| ot Greek hi 


WV 
‘~ 


He certainly has the gray 


ity a philosopher, and fine 


VIGNETTE 


a lumited knowledge 


WISDOM 
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7 , seem to have a dim remembrance of 
PFOADS having passed through a_ hopping 

stage, somewhere in my past exist- 
it may be but the harassing recollection of unusual anima- 
tion after my grandfather had used an oily-birch on me. (He 
always made me go to the woods and cut these instruments of 
torture myself, and I recall too that I slipped my knife into them 
here and there so they would break easily. ) 


+ 


ae) a sociable creature, once you gain his confi- 
dence. One little fellow yesterday relieved my mind of some 
troublesome problems, and at the same time propounded some 
In the first place he began to moralize about 


We have 


OF 


ence 


aVs 


.D 1s really 


very perplexing ones. 
being dumb of spirit, and having no definite aim in life. 
had these garden-talks on many previous occasions. 

“Why,” said he, “I know plenty of people that are snowed up 
all the year round. They seem to have experienced a hard frost 
somewhere, and go about with icicles hanging all over them; a hot 
tamale wouldn't thaw them out. They are born critics. They 
couldn't plant a hill of beans without chilling it so the seed would 
never come up. The laws of dissolution and new growth do not 
enter into their religion, and yet for some inconceivable reason 
they re all the time talking about ‘the other world.’ ”’ 

Then he wanted to know why it was that Christians painted 
death with such gloomy significance, such barrenness and desola- 
tion, and went around in black clothes when there was such beau- 
tiful scenery to be had in my back yard. 

“Look at the streak of sunlight on that rhubarb leaf,” said he. 

“Oh,” | said, “you old hump-backed poet, I suppose you think 
death is sunrise, and we never reach the vanishing point.” 

“Exactly,” he replied. “If you had been with me all winter, 
you'd feel just as | do about it. Look at that long wavy grass 
over there, and go smell of it. People come out here in my quar- 
ters, trailing their silk dresses, and don't seem to have the sense 
of a clucking hen. Why, a hen has imagination enough to know 
that when she sets on an egg it’s ten chances to one there’s going 
to be a gratifying of, her inclinations later. She’s just as sure as 
if ‘success’ were written all over that egg in red chalk. That hen 
has spiritual intentions, so has the egg, and there’s a whole con 
stellation of good things in sight. Oh, the folly of wise men, and 
the wisdom of fools! I’m finding new vistas every day, opening 
new chapters to new stories. See that worm over on that currant- 
bush? (Good morning.” 

So it is, my little friend is 
always leaving some lovely im 
pression with me of the simplicity 
of life, and its tremendous possi- 
bilities ; the delight of rising early, 
and the symbolic import of kind- 
He looks me straight in the 
eye, does not appear anxious to at- 
tract attention or shine in society, 
but instead finds companionship in 
alluring avenues of thought, and is 
always preaching respectability, 
“greatness is not,” and making the 
most of what many folks would 
consider his humble environment 


+ 
HE needs a little tonic once in 
a while, hops out under the 
balsam-firs and gets it. 
caught the music of the garden, the 


ness. 


OF TWILIGHT 


He has 


tory Who knows that he s not The strong sweet smell of earth was in the air, song of the rainbow, the shower- 
the reincarnation of some genius And quiet leaves were falling everywhere dazzle, and the fantasy of th> 
who has gone out and left his ‘ av . ade of 
ex \ As I walked through the wood; mysterious boles dusk. All day long the shade of 
empty chamber with us ou aad yay baddied : a rose he makes his temple; a ma 
might think this a rather crude SES CSR, Te CCMTORIES Souls, jestic thing to him, I have no 
experience, a dubious fate: it may Stood hushed in dim recesses, while. afar. doubt. So it is to me. He is con- 
be a step far nearer divinity than The limpid brilliance of the evening star tinually saying, 
ever before. Look about you next Shed silver down the sk) then limitless space “Live in the open, with the rus- 
election day and see if this ay Star-ecattered: loomed above my usturned tle and sweet air; health of the 
pears an impossibility fa spirit is health of the body. Bea 
Chere may be such a surprise BT stew Secce good listener, take life as you find 
in store for our very selves. The it. All things are an illusion ex- 
idea is not of my invention; it is cepting those which cannot be es- 
only an echo, and probably a mis timated by a rule or measure.” 


conception, though | sometimes 
s 





HERBERT RANDALL. 
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Never before have we had such need of gardens. In this hour 
when the mind is torn with rumors of shell-shattered trenches 
and numbed with the statistics of suffering incomprehensible, it is 
well to seek in the garden the peace of green growing things. 
There is balm in the kindly shade of trees, rest in the silent 
mirroring of a lake and ennoblement in the faint high crest of 
iris—the flower of France. Such a glimpse can be caught in the 
garden of Mortan Nicholls, Esq., at Greenwich, Connecticut 





\' first thought 
l both ambitio 


footl . thi it 
Con ole But iT 
ou considet colle 


on whether you 
make a collection o 
objects or of cur 
decorative valu 
ire prized by the 

lhus, one might 
con ider hou f furni 
tions at all rut 
enters imto thet 
rangement, the 
lections ju 
in aggregation 
of jade or a che 
can be mace to play i decorative role in 
house when well placed 

It would, of course, be out of place to 
expect a cottage to provic the propel set 
ting for Louis AIV consoles, but just how 
\dam console tables ap 
pear in the home of moderat 


wi ll be under oOo | 


lovely ome ot the 


ispects can 


Doe Onn {or Co ol 


Ihe use of the term console in this con 


nection has been a matter of some disput 


It is reasonable to suppose that it was bor 


rowed because ol thre bra ket supports as 


distinguished from tables with tour legs 


from the French architectural term console 


at brac ket upport 


Since the idea came from the | rench, we 


must expect to find some of the 


earliest and most beautiful consoles i console 
the 
Louis ivi, 


one stage 


in French period furniture Some 
ot the most notable ones to be tound 
in America are in the collection of 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York 


ment 


fortunate it is that 


+} The 
teristics of the 


rom 


df 


oith plinth 
of 
showing 
develop 
table 





console can combine many charac- 
French designs and still be sim- 


ple and consistent. This was designed by Walton 
Watson, decorators 





T he console 
also from the 


of Louis XVI, 
the bracket instead of 
the full length 
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able, unusually fine reproductions 
ire to be welcomed. The desir- 
ability lies not only in age, but in 
intrinsic beauty. 1 for one believe 
that much pleasure can be had from 
the possession of fine reproductions 
of certain things, consoles among 
them. 

Genuine antiques are the things we 
naturally strive for first of all, and 
consoles present a field that is by no 
means forbidding, even for the mod- 
erately filled purse. To be sure, the 
rare French consoles of the early 
Louis periods are not to be had at 
every turn—the cataclysmic war in 
Europe has rendered them still rarer 

but there are English consoles and 

console tables and others by early American 
furniture makers that are surely worth 
hunting out. Their suitability to the scheme 
of the small house commends their preser 
vation and insures a revival of interest in 
their modern use. 
A UNIverSAL DesiIGNn 

Practically all of the 18th Century furni- 
ture makers constructed console tables. 

Gilded furniture in all its gorgeousness 

found favor in England shortly before 1720, 

and the consoles and console tables were un- 

usually well adapted to finish and decoration 
of the sort that suggested the magnificence 
of Louis XIV and, later on, the elegance 
and richness of Louis XV. During the Em- 
pire period some were elaborately decorated 
in white and gold. With the advent 

below. of the Napoleonic era, the console 
period and the console table still held sway. 
ot te Indeed, I do not think they have 
ever lost favor, and the last few 
years have seen a remarkable in- 
crease of interest in both furniture 


plinth 





these are available tor public study, 
for many modern furniture makers 
have been able to reproduce vith 
fidelity the design ot these won 
dertul old consol 

Collectors, of course, do not pri 
marily seek reproductions, but many 
tf the foremost among them realize 
that where originals are not obtain 





forms on the part of decorators and 
collectors of fine old furniture. 
Moreover, the console has not only 
interested but influenced many of 
our present-day architects. 

The console and the console 
table are by no means confined to 
the furniture makers of France, 
Great Britain and America. We 
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In the period of the Regency the supports de 
veloped the most elaborate decorations. The 
top was usually marble 





All the elegance of Louis XV is crystallized in 
the richly gilded design of this console with its 
heavy marble top 


A Louis XVI console of carved and gilded wood 
throughout. These and other photographs by 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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One of a pair of early Hepplewhite console tables 

in curly satinwood. The decorations are inlaid 

with vari-colored woods instead of being painted. 
It dates from about 1790 


find both forms in early 18th Century Italian 
furniture, and in Spain, Austria, Germany 
and Russia one also comes across types of 
consoles that, dependent as they nearly al- 
ways are on French models, still exhibit oc- 
casional variations in design that link them 
to the art traditions characteristic of the 
land of their manufacture. 


I8tu CENTURY TYPES 


Formal apartments and the smaller re- 
ception rooms of the 18th Century houses 
of more or less pretension came to feel the 
need of what one furniture lover aptly called 
“a table that was not a table.” In fact, 
Sheraton insisted that portables, as he called 
consoles, were indispensable in the drawing 
room. Marble shelves the width of small 

and sometimes, indeed, of very large— 
tables were supported by brackets along the 
wall, bringing the shelf to the height of a 
table top. In earlier examples the bold, 
florid and exaggerated types in soft 
wood, carved and gilded, often car- 





One of a pair of Adam satinwood console tables. 


Decorations are 
later development. 


inlaid. The 


Courtesy of R. W. Lehne 


stretchers 
From the period about 1790. 


are 


a 





Wallace 
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An exceptionally 
the collector's 


fine reproduction worthy of 

attention. Deep cream enamel 

base; high lights of carving touched with gold 
Courtesy Hampton Shops 


luxurious console for ornament’s sake into 
the generous console table for utility’s sake, 
which we soon find in the English dining 
rooms. It did not take long for this to sug 
gest the sideboard. 


THe INFLUENCE OF ADAM 


Reference has already been made to the 
interest in consoles on the part of the archi- 
tects of today. This brings to mind the fine 
console tables of the Brothers Adam pieces 
which the collector will do weil to acquire 
whenever the opportunity presents itself 
for Robert Adam was an architect who de- 
signed furniture but was not himself a cabi- 
net maker. Grace M. Vallois, the author of 
“First Steps in Collecting,’ says of him: 
“To Adam more than to anyone else we owe 
the marked classical taste of the late 15th 
Century. Robert, the best known and clev- 
erest of the three brothers, had a natural 
leaning towards this style of art, and he 

early determined, if possible, to steep 
himself in the traditions of classic art. 





ried decoration to extremes. The 
consoles found place beneath great 
mirrors, as on this page, and occa- 
sionally beneath large paintings, 
tapestries and the like. 

In early consoles there was great 
variety in their supporting brackets, 
the motifs of ornament being taken 
from flowers, foliage, parts of the 
human form, animal and bird forms, 
rococo vagaries, and so on. During 
the Empire the eagle came to be 
popularly employed as a console sup- 
port by the French furniture design- 
ers of the time. In the collection of 
the Duke of Beaufort are a number 
of the finest examples of the eagle 
consoles. There are also some fine 
examples in the state dining room in 
the White House. Before long the 
earliest forms of console supports 
gave way to more extensive supports 
and finally these reached the floor, as 
in those consoles which have the cab- 
riole form of support. 

Sideboards were unknown during 
the first part of the 18th Century, but 
when the console table was intro- 
duced into England, it rapidly de- 
veloped from the French idea of the 





The position for the console is directly 
against the wall beneath a tall mirror 
or tapestry. The placing of this Louis 
XVI console is after the accepted fashion 





In 1755 and 1756 he made a long ar- 
tistic tour, visiting France and Italy, 
but neither of these countries gave 
him just what he wanted, which was 
to see a house of the old Romans and 
absorb into his brain their ideas on 
domestic architecture and adapt them 
to the requirements of the 18th Cen- 
tury. He attained his object in 1757, 
when, accompanied by the French ar- 
chitect, Clérisseau, he gave himself 
up to the study at Spalatro in Dalma- 
tia of the remains of Daiocletian’s 
palace.” 

In finding a place for the console 
in the modern residence, it is well to 
remember its original use. Under a 
long mirror in the drawing room was 
the way it was generally placed, the 
tables being used in pairs to effect a 


studied balance. It can be advan- 
tageously placed in the hallway, 


where its dignity will add to the char- 
acter of the entrance and at the same 
time take up but little room. In din- 
ing rooms consoles are arranged to 
serve as sideboards. 

The type of console will naturally 
determine the type of mirror or deco- 
ration suitable to hang above it. 


In the center above is a Hepplewhite 
console table in apple-green with decora- 
tions of garlands and a cameo medallion. 
Bow front and concave sides. About 1790 








THE TWELVE BEST FLOWERS FOR 


Which 


fhrough, 


Will Fill the Garden 
Daffodils in 


[hose 


the Season from 


GRACE TABOR 


omitted if Loo 


{ Pit) ‘ ore t ire excetient, vet musi be 
l- , ' 
i oro ke " t ¢1 | or great rreat variety 1s not to resuit. 


yy What shall 
le no be rejected, tor example, among the dats) 
ri vit e lar ry ‘ Ya | ealous\ shaped tlowers? lL here ts the leopard's bane 
Moder has 1 ( ve ol a (Doronicum), the sneeze-wort ( Helenium), 
that the hardy suntlowers ( Helianthus), the rud- 
; , he beckia or cone-flower, and the anthemis. All 
crave pirited are good and choice 1s difficult 
et ‘ ed 
eet’ wall C pores Tue EssentiaL FLOwers 
great »ot iit OW a Instead of eliminating, it seems better io 
und is 3 ld, most ecious of begin the other way about, listing those chat 
‘ i] netal é yer that tl yr else re so important that they simply cannot 
ve kn \nd are there not re Ow x” omitted \mong the daisy-like fowers 
butterthes t] iny other col ind dor the Composite of botany—we must surely 
llow not tinge all creation, fro e wing have leopard’s bane, with its beautiful 
fa ile to the furry. low creeping cater masses of bloom in early spring. St John's 
pill \n it rot the hue of ripening wort is another necessity (it 1s curious, by 
rrait ind of more flower comm the way, how many of these yellow tlowered 
ibundant we than anyone ul Tht plants are “worts” or “banes,’ tndicating 
( olor psy holog’ ha low recognize | the staunch belief of our forefathers in their 
yellow as the peculiar vibration that stimu medicinal properties), for there are few 
lates creative activitv—the positive, asset lovelier flowers than Hypericum Moseria 
tive clement in lo \nyone who has ev num, wide open and something like single 
pent a fe la 1 en hours ina room yellow roses, with the greatest fluff of yellow 
done m yellow, walls and all, will bear wit ‘tamens at their centers of any flower | 
1 to the truth of th It speeds up the know. The plants themselves are very grace 
most sluge@ish u ind m 
rest imposstbl 
Phat 1 t the peculiar qua 
itv ot vellow i ‘ 1! I 
timulating \nd those who like 
it. like it mtense hile those 
who do not, hate it with an equal 
dewree ot tet 
bie Y (sARDEN OF ( | 
\ll these port ine worth i 
thought, 1f you are gomg to make 
i vellow garden: and if | were 
you, and had the pac | should 
1h ke i vellow garden Ole 
where Because a yellow garden 
1 poing to bye | cheeret wi Tror 
dark days and dark mood 
By the same law that puts blue 


flowers m hadow, pl ices, 


Cinml 


vellow Howe should vo where 


the sunlight talls brightest all day 


long, where they will vie with its 
wht and retlect tt back 
and mtensity it a thousandtold 


\ vellow garden ts a sun gat 


golce n 


den preemimently—a pool for 


sunlight just as a blue 


storage, 
garden is a reservoir for the tm 
byline ind 


finite reaches of the 


winkd-swept heaven 


Phere s nothing subtle about 
yellow itself, but there are vellow 
flowers that show the most elu 
sive tintings It is qpurte essential 


i vellow garden that 


~ 


in arranging 


these varying degrees of color be 


mtroduced Only such 


handling wall 


lilo rally 


avoid i flat eels) 
notonous eftect 


lhe difficulty of choosing th 

plants tor a yellow scheme of 
coloring hes m the embarra So strongly vertical in effect are the hollyhocks that they 
7 eee should be used with judgment. As accent points to break 

ment of riches (ne searcely 


\ 
knows how to omit so many that important end 
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up the horizontal masses of other flowers they serve an 
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Sunshine Color 


Pompons 


ful, too—the branches slender and drooping 
as if the weight of their floral gold were too 
much for them. 

Of course, a large space must be filled 
with the old-time day hilies. Hemerocallis 
is the name of these, and there are enough 
varieties, blooming at different periods, to 
extend their season quite through May, June 
and July. Hemerocallis “Queen of May” 
is the earliest to bloom, a hybrid of very 
luxuriant habit with stems 3 to 5’ high and 
as many as a dozen or twenty flowers on 
every stalk. Not only is it early, but it 
continues in bloom for two months or there- 
abouts and is all in all a gorgeous affair. 
The color of its flowers is very rich, the 
shade which artists call Indian yellow. 

\ small variety is Hemerocallis “gold 
dust,” somewhat the same in color but with 
the backs of the flowers deepened into a 
bronze. This blooms at the same time. It 
is not as fragrant, however, as the old lemon 
lily (Hemerocallis flava) which is usually 
about 2 high, with lemon-colored flowers 
which blossom in June and July. This is 
the lily of very old gardens, where great 
clumps of the plant have lived honorably 
through generations. Another 
that flowers about the same time 
is Hemerocallis aurantiaca, or- 
ange in color, 3: to 4+ high, and 


fragrant. Last of all to bloom 
is Hemerocallis Thunbergii, with 
flowers the color of the wild 
buttercup, and stems 4 high. 


This blooms through July. 
Every one of these ought to 
be used, and in_ considerable 
abundance. \nd before them 
there may be a mass of the yel- 
low Iceland poppy, one of the 
most ethereal and spirited flow- 
ers in the whole catalog of gar- 
den blossoms. Even the foliage 
of this is decorative. It is of a 
lovely brilliant green, tufted so 
that it covers the ground well. 
From it the foot-high, slender 
flower stems rise, quite naked 
their entire length, bearing trem- 
ulously the delicate flowers, up- 
standing like little golden goblets. 


OruerR Goop SPECIES 


The native butterfly weed 1s 
not appreciated as it ought to be, 
though it makes a charming gar- 
den specimen, Its closely packed 
umbels of small flowers are a 
brilliant orange, and come in July 
and August. They stand about 
2 to 3 high. The plant is of 
the milkweed family, and _ this 
family lives under a_ curious 
necessity for insect pollination 
The pollen is sticky instead of 
being a dust, and coheres: into a 
tiny waxy mass which ts removed 
in a lump by the bee or the but 
terfly that happens along at the 
psychological moment, to be 
borne as a burden either by the 
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To close the season 
pompon 
goldenrod will carry the yellow of summer 


use the best yellow 
chrysanthemums. These and 


into autumn daus 


creature’s legs or its mouth to the next 
blossom where it adheres to the stigmas 
already awaiting it. 

This butterfly weed or pleurisy root, is 
Asclepias tuberosa. Asclepias incarnata 1s 
the stately and sweet-smelling milkweed of 
rosy-purple flowers and roadside associa- 
tion. The plant is perennial and of easy 
culture, and it is hard to understand why ii 
is not more often seen in the garden. 


SOME SPIKE-FLOWERED SorTS 


There are not as many spike-flowered 
plants among the yellows as in the other 
colors, and therefore it is advisable to use 
as many as there are. The yellow-flowered 
false indigo, or Baptisia tinctoria, grows to 
2 or 2% in height, and blooms in June. 
lt is not particularly dense in the flower 
spike, but the spikes themselves are very 
numerous and show well. 

The fringed loosestrife is another plant 
of spike-flowered character, growing to 2’. 
Then there is the yellow monkshood or hel- 
met flower, a curious departure from this 
plant’s typical color. It is really the only 
tall-growing steeple-like flower in the whole 
list of yellows, reaching a height of perhaps 
+. It is a pale yellow and blossoms in June 
and along into July. 

Very few will care to include the golden 
rods, | suppose, in the flower garden; yet 
when the improvement which these plants 
show under cultivation once is realized, | 
am sure they cannot fail to be popular at 
least in small clumps. The giant of the 
family (Solidago altissima) towers to a 
height of 10’ and is in its full splendor in 
October. A clump of this with the 5’ Soli- 
dago “golden wings” grouped before it, and 
then the dwarf 15° Solidago Virgaurea com- 
pacta spread 'n front of that, would change 
the average person’s easy tolerance of 
goldenrod into enthusiastic admiration. 

Moreover, a yellow garden ought surely 
to include what is perhaps more character- 
istically an American plant than almost any- 
thing else in the world. There are two or 
three species of Solidago in Europe and 
northern Asia, to be sure; but of the hun- 
dred or so species in the world, the rest of 


And forthe early 
spring, the yellow gar- 
den without narcissi is 
unthinkable. Of the 
numerous varieties Em- 
peror is one of the 


showiest 





them are on this side the Atlantic, and most 
ly in the eastern United States. South 
\merica has some, and they trail down 
through Mexico and along the Pacific coast. 
I know of few plants that we can claim 
more completely for our own. 

Thermopsis Caroliniana is a plant which 
with spikes of bloom during 
June and July—spikes that have given the 
species its name undoubtedly, for thermop- 
sis is interpreted “lupine-like.” Thus you 
have an idea of what it resembles, if you 
do not already know the plant itself. 

Of course, it is unthinkable not to have 
daffodils in a yellow garden—daffodils. at 
the beginning and pompon chrysanthemums 
at the end. Here we have a dozen species 
and still the primrose and the columbine 
and the coreopsis and the stately hollyhock, 
which is never lovelier than in yellow with 
its flowers all crinkled delicately like the 
thinnest tissue paper, and the globe flower 
or trollius are left out. In addition, there 
is the half hardy tritoma of which there is 
a splendid yellow variety (sulphurea) which 
can ill be spared. Also the tiger lily, and the 
Turk’s cap, the one orange spotted with 
black and the other a reddish orange. 

Obviously, we must have a great deal of 
space in a yellow garden; or else the list 
must be gone over and the “‘superlatively 
good” picked out from the very good. Thus 
we come down to daffodils—this time we 
will take them in the order of flowering 
I*nglish primrose, leopard’s bane, Iceland 
poppy, columbine, hollyhock, St. John’s-wort, 
hemerocallis, butterfly weed, yellow aconite, 
thermopsis and the best yellow pompon 
chrysanthemum which is probably “Skibo.” 
Here are the dozen which cannot be omitted. 


* 
grows to J, 


PRINCIPLES OF ARRANGEMENT 
In the arrangement of these, all that has 
been said as to vertical and horizontal ef- 
fects, particularly in the article dealing with 
white flowers, should be borne in mind. 
Yellow is as startling and as showy as white, 
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Of the twelve yellou 

be without, the columbines are unique in 

their beauty of coloring and fragile grace 
of form 


flowers you cannot 


and the lines of the composition are going 
to stand out practically to the same degree. 


Use therefore masses or “fields” of the 
lower material, such as hypericum and 
columbine and the chrysanthemums—these 


are not so dwarf in height but they mass 
horizontally and therefore come into this 
division—and the Iceland poppy. 

Break these with clumps of the vertical 
forms, thermopsis, aconitum and hollyhock, 
irregularly disposed. Use the early flower- 
ing Doronicum Clusii, which averages 20” 
to 24° in height, in at least one big mass, 
scatteriug at its extremities. Group the 
hemerocallis in two or three places, in fair 
ly large masses. Different varieties of this 
last may be used in one mass with good 
effect, thus extending its bloom in every 
spot where it is planted. 

Finally, introduce clumps of the butter 
fly weed where opportunity offers, with the 
primroses in foreground patches. 

This generalization applies to almost any 
border. If your garden is in such shape 
that space in any part of it may be exclu 
sively devoted to one thing, note that the 
Iceland poppy is practically an all-summer 
bloomer ; that masses of the chrysanthemum. 
will make a wonderful showing in October 
and November; that the English primrose 
may very well form an edging to a border 
planted entirely of one or the other of these, 
thus ushering the season in as soon as spring 
arrives; and that all the day lilies in their 
successive heights, fronted by columbine in 
either of the two choice yellow varieties 
Aquilegia truncata or Aquilegia chrysantha 
—will be quite enough to insure continuous 
bloom from May till the end of July. 


PLANTING A Deep BorpDeER 


In a border that is deep enough, the au- 
tumn flowering chrysanthemums might be 
ranged next before the lilies, arid then the 
columbines before these, With Iceland pop- 
pies in front. This arrangement is safe by 
reason of its simplicity, whereas it takes no 
small degree of skill to plant a border in 
general mixture without having it patchy 
in appearance. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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1 popular type of California bungalow, 
able for a seashore cottage. Shingled asbes- 
tos roof, concrete pillars and porch floor. 


plan shows the disposition of the 


prorimate cost. $2,350. E. BE. Sweet. architect 


COTTAGES, CABINS 
and CAMPS 


+ 


Cream cement over metal lath was 
the camp belou Roof of red roofing pape? 


Wood trim painted a rich brown. 


windows Hardwood floors Interior trim of 
wared California redwood, Approximate cost 
3.500. P. A. Needham, architect 
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The outside walls are ; “= = 
perpendicularly boarded ‘a, 

and battened ; the gables T.Pte @2F2 eee ai ln Bi Dar Pi) a I 
latticed and the _ roof . PS . *s 4 = ee as 
shingled. Pillars an d : > Fin Ss oe 
chimney are_ cobble- 

stone. A cement-floored 
porch extends across the 
front. The cabin con- 
tains a combined living 
room and dining room, 
a bedroom, a sleeping 
porch and a. small 
kitchen. Floors and 
woodwork in pine, fin- 
ished in weathered oak 
stain in living room and 
white in bedroom. Ap- 
proximate cost, $500. H. 
H. Whiteley, architect 

















in interesting mountain 
camp is built of 3” 
planking laid in cement 
to simulate logs. These 
are oiled and stained a 
rich brown, the shingled 
roof is painted a soft 
green and the trim 
white. The living room 
and dining room have 
fine woodwork flooring 
stained olive green, and 
tinted plaster walls. 
The kitchen is finished 
in white enamel. The 
approximate cost was 
$500. H. H. Whiteley. 
architect 
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NSIDE 


in entrance porch on the resi 
dence of C. G. Waldo Kasq at 
Hridgeport, Connecticut, shou 
ing th formal desion that is 


reflected mn the ! mk inside 
The wmal simplictt th 
entrance ta ! t} 
let softhe W i i 
Hollingsworth t |} Ia 

i } ts fa hou s a/ } 


AND 


THE 


hitecture that Came Through 


WILLIAM B. 


be plan und the exterior of the Colo- 
nial house have already been described 
in the previous articles, It remains to com- 
plete the discussion by touching upon the 
architectural features which are character 
istic of the Colonial interior. 

One of the first points to notice on enter- 
ing the door of a Colonial house is the low- 
ness of the ceilings. Our forefathers were 
influenced in this respect by the practical 
need of small areas to heat, and also by the 
simplicity and unpretentiousness of the low 
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MODERN COLONIAL HOUSE . 


Walls 











Another type of formal en- 
trance is found in the resi- 
dence of R. T. Potts, Esq., at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. It is 
frankly «@ Colonial adaptation 


The relation of the entrance 
above to the entire hous: 
below provides a study of 
the part the entrance plays 
in modern Colonial design 
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ceiling, which lends such a livable quality 
to their interiors. Here is a bone of con- 
tention for the modern Colonial architect 
and his client. The latter complains of a 
“shut-in” feeling, and invariably demands 
a high ceiling. He imagines he prefers lofty, 
overpowering rooms at the expense of the 
domestic quality of the lower type. This 
point has an important bearing on the gen- 
eral success of both interior and exterior. 


WaALLs, STAIRS AND HALL 


There is very little decorative wail ireat- 
ment in the Colonial house. There are in 
the wealthier homes molded door and win- 
dow frames, sOmetimes capped with deli- 
cately ornamented cornices and flanked with 
slender pilastered trim. In the door openings 
there is almost a total absence of the free- 
standing columns which seem to be the de- 
light of the house owner of today. Aside 
from the door and window arrangement, 
the stairs and the fireplace mantels form, 
as was stated in a previous article, the chief 
architectural spots of interest. 

The stairs were never elaborate. 
signs range from rectangular 
and round tapered balusters, 
to beautifully turned = shafts 
with a finely molded hand- 


The de- 
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Scenic papers were often used to offset the 


architectural austerity of 


the 


woodwork 
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the mantel shelf, and 
was often ornamented 
carving and relief. 

The principal first story rooms and halls 
were crowned by simple cornices at the 
ceiling, and: had a low paneled wainscot or 
chair rail around the walls. This wainscot 
was carried up the wall of the stairs. I 
know of no example of the modern strip 
plate-rail which divides the wall surface and 
hampers the decorative treatment by com 
peling either a different scheme above the 
rail or the alternative of carrying the ceiling 
tone down to the shelf. 


the paneling above 
with the richest ot 


CONSISTENT INTERIOR SIMPLICITY 


In decorating their interiors the Colonial 
architects were consistent in their simplicity 
(he woodwork was painted white which 
toned down to ivory with age. Mahogany 
handrails and newels were used for the 
stairs, but the doors were usually white. 
The hardware and the oil lamps were of 
brass, with glass knobs for the doors, and 
cut glass shades and cut glass prisms for 
the various lights. 

The most striking feature of 
the decoration was its uniform 
ity. Frequently all the rooms 
of the first story were papered 


rail, provided with graceful in the same design and color, 
ramps and casements, encir- either in stripes, flowers or 
cling the newel posts. The quaint scenic patterns. lo 


main newel was usually a slen- 
der column, and the landing 
newels were frequently turned 
in a similar manner to the 
balusters. Some of the better 
examples consisted of three dif- 
ferently turned and_ twisted 
balusters repeated in groups of 
three on each step, with the 
main newel larger and of the 
twisted variety. No matter how 
intricate the pattern, however, 
the detail was so carefully and 
beautifully studied as to 
duce a dignified result. 
The fireplaces were built of 
dull red brick with very little 
face and head showing, and they 
were framed by molded trim. 
Pilasters or columns supported 





pro- 





In some 


cases the woodwork was 





The architecture came through 
sion in the paneling of the wainscot and the built-in furniture 


restricted to a 


the 


walls 


and 





found 


exrpres- 


day this is another thorn in the 
architect's The owner 
seems to display his 
good taste by selecting a paper 
of different design and color 
for each room, no matter how 
small the house, nor how open 
it may be. I have always felt 
the charm, of the consistency of 
the earlier house and the af 
fected grandeur of the modern 
one. In the same way many 
architecturally fine houses are 
poiled by their furnishings. 
rom our analy sis of Colonial 
architecture, it may appear that, 
in order to be faithful to the 
style, one’s house must be fixed 
in all its arrangement and detail, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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anxious 








chair rail; in 


The simplest handling of the Colonial interior reduces the wood- 





others it 


was developed into a wainscot topped with a rail or 


work to a minimum and depends on the furnishings to establish 
even a ceiling-high paneling 


the character of the room 
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Place the piece of glass in one 
corner of the aquarium, as 
shown at the left above 


When arranging the soil after 
planting, see that it slopes 
toward the mud corner 


at 








plant is too large the root stock should be divided with 
a sharp knife before planting 


THE WATER GARDEN 
IN THE HOUSE 


Only the tips of cabomba, 
elodea, etc., are used, like cut- 
tings from land plants 


fine of elo ’ Ry pouring the first third of the The rest of the filling is done After four weeks at a bright 
riophyllun et water on a paper you avoid dis with a small rubber tube, syphon- window. A goldfish will give 
lanted turbing the soil ing to the mud corner an added touch of life 
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WINDOW 


BOXES 


\ ee 


SEASONS 


tHROUGH 


Choosing, Placing and Planting the Outdoor Box for Summer and 


Winter Effects 


CERTAIN wise man once character- 

ized architecture as “frozen music.” 
Let us not quarrel with him, however much 
above the freezing point may be the lines 
of our cozy English cottage or how far re- 
moved from music may seem those of the 
Italo-Georgian chalet in which our Neigh- 
bor on the North insists abiding. 
Rather let us accept the 
phrase as it stands and, 
that its selection as a text 
may be justified, lay em- 
phasis on the adjective 
rather than the noun. For 
of a truth much of our 
best architecture is ex 
teriorly cold. It needs 
warming up, enlivening, 
that it may picture a 
home rather than a house. 
Flowering shrubs around 
the foundation, climbing 
roses or vines about the 
veranda, or—now the se- 
cret is coming out—win- 
dow boxes filled with 
growing plants. 

It is not all of fishing 
to fish, nor does window 
gardening begin and end 
with the mere placing of 


upon 
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)» at wry 


some kind of receptacle i) 
filled with a_ hit-or-miss 1} 
collection of plants. ' ot 
| s 
CHOOSING A Box ‘f 

: l 

Architectural consist- ‘ 


ency must prevail in the 
choice of the boxes them- 
selves. Rustic cedar, for 
example, would not har- 
monize with the flat stucco 
surfaces and tiled roof of 
an Italian house. Simple 
lines and solid colors are 
called for here, such as 
are provided by the manu- 
factured concrete boxes. 
A formal house calls for 
formality throughout, 
even to the arrangement 
of the flowers themselves, 
but the free-and-easy cot- 
tage would be grotesque 
if burdened with heavy 
squarish boxes such as 
would be selected for a 
city brownstone front. 
In the matter of color, 
too, there is an opportu- 
nity for true taste and dis- 
cretion. Contrast there 
should be, as a rule, be- 
tween the box color and 
the tone of the house, but it must be such as 
to attract rather than repel the eye. A blue- 
green window box against a red brick wall 
would curdle milk on the coldest winter day, 
but a white one would keep it sweet with 
the mercury at 90. The ideal to be sought is 
boxes that seem to have been planned as 
integral parts of the house, not stuck on as 
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-Fresh Leaves and Flowers 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
hurried afterthoughts to the general effect. 

Toa certain extent practicality and art can 
be combined in all branches of flower gar- 
dening, but the latter must invariably be sub- 
servient to the former. Thus the window 
or veranda box must conform to certain well 
fixed rules of construction which are essen- 
tial to the success of its contents. 
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Architecturally speaking, window planting must be thoroughly consistent. 
Formality in the surroundings calls for formality in the plants, as in this 
New York window where the shrubs are in harmony with the ironwork 


As an average working basis, let the box 
be 12” wide and at least 6” deep. Less 
depth than that means insufficient earth, with 
all its attendant evils, such as exhaustion of 
plant food, quick drying out after watering, 
root crowding, etc. The length, of course, 
is governed entirely by the space to be occu- 
pied by the boxes. 


for the Dog Days 


Whether the material be wood, concrete 
or anything else, provision for drainage will 
have to be made by holes in the bottom of 
the box. A 1” opening every 10” or so will 
serve the purpose, and each hole should be 
covered, before the earth is put in, with 
pieces of broken pot. These will allow the 
water to work through and at the same time 
prevent the earth 
carried along with it. 

Proper soil is essential 
to the continued well-be 
ing of window plants, and 
a lack of appreciation of 
this fact is often the cause 
of the morning-after-the 
week-before appearance 
of many boxes toward the 
end of the summer. A 
good mixture that will be 
rich in plant food and of 
the proper consistency 
may be made of two parts 


being 


good garden loam, one 
part leaf mold and one 
part clean, sharp sand. 
\dd to this thoroughly 


rotted cow manure at the 
rate of about half a peck 
to each bushel of soil. 
Remember that window 
box gardening is so highly 
intensive that the soil con 
dition is of even greater 
importance than it is in 
the open garden. 
SELECTION OF PLANTS 
The question of what 
plants to use can be an- 
swered only after one has 
determined upon the sites 
for the boxes, and conse- 
quently knows the rela- 
tive amounts of sun and 
shade they will receive. 
Full sunlight, as in a 
southern or southwestern 
exposure, calls for str ng, 
sun-loving plants like ge- 
raniums, coleus, double 
petunias, Paris daisies and 
achyranthes. For a more 
pretentious display, small 
palms may be used, or a 
combination of crotons, 
dracenas and aspidistras. 
All of these com- 
paratively tall - growing, 
and should go at the cen- 
ter and rear of the box. 
Good lower-growing 
things for the front are 
golden feverfew, sweet 
alyssum, white-leaved cineraria and lobelia. 
For vines to droop down over the front there 
is a choice of nasturtiums, German ivy, 
tradescantia or variegated-leaved vincas. 
3oxes in shady, northern exposures will 
do best with such ferns as Pteris and Ne- 
phrolepis. Sometimes the hardier adian- 
tums can be used here. Rex begonias should 
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of which the ordinarily planted 
box ts to a large extent incapable 

lt is perhaps superfluous, but | 
from a word of 


SuinMiet 


cannot retraim 
watering. 
full 
e soil in window boxes will 


short 


warning about 


when expose 1 to 
out in a_ surprisingly 
time, and you know what a con 
tinuance of such a condition 1s 
bound to mean =ee {0 if, then, 
that the plants never suffer from 
a lack of Do your 
watering in the evening preferably, 
do it thoroughly, and do it often 
‘verything in 


soil moisture 


enough to 
thriving condition 

The principal pest for 
which you will have to keep watch 
is the common aphis or plant louse, 
a little green or black, soft-bodied 
over 1/16" long, that 
may congregate on the under sides 
of the leaves. Take a look for them 
little while, and 1f any are 
spray them with nicotine 
emulsion Both of 


keep ( 


Insect 


beast, not 


every 
found 


or kerosene 
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fers, low-growmg junipe! 

young spruce and arborvita 

with a few dwart barberr« 

to hghten with thetr bright 

berri the somber evergreen tolage, will 

niamtan the decorative ature ol the boxes 

im fall and winter \t this season, too, hardy 

english ivy and the drooping Avonymus 

radwans will releve the omewhat stiff 

formality of the upmght coniters 
PLANTING AND CARI 


The usual planting practice ts to set the 
plants directly in the boxes, precisely as you 
a regular I bed \ftter 
they have filled the boxes with roots you will 
have to add more plant food, either 


would do m lowe! 
al laver 


hght coating ot 


of well rotted manure or a 


bone meal lt you can a weekly 


watering with diluted 
be better 
the nourishment to the feeding rootlets more 
quickly and in more available form 

\ second plan, which has many advan 
tages, is not to remove the plants at all from 
the which they grown, but 
simply set the pots in the boxes and fill in 
around and beneath them with soil. In this 
way individual plants can be readily shifted 
or removed entirely made from 
winter to summer plantings, or 
ditferent combinations tried 


arrange it, 
liquid manure would 
these, as it 


than either ot carries 


poets m were 


changes 
spring or 


to give a variety 


in August arrangement whose 
is achieved 
unity of house and bor designs 


effect 


{ type 


largely by 
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the soil is watered through a 
ptpe 


of window bor 


at one end 
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these mixtures can be purchased ready- 
mixed at any of the large garden supply 
houses, or made up at home. 

lhe value of a well designed and cared 
for window box is twofold: from the out- 
side looking in, and from the inside looking 
out. Seen from the street, or from the 
walk or drive as one approaches the house, 
they add immeasurably to the attractiveness 
of the impression. For the inmates of the 
home, too, especially when a city location or 
other reason precludes the privilege of a 
real in-the-ground garden, its value is ob- 
vious. At a minimum expenditure of time 
and labor it offers an opportunity for a dis- 
play of growing things, not only in the sum 
mer but during the winter months as well. 


IN THE CITY 


For the city dweller, consigned to asphalt 
streets and tall buildings all summer, the 
window box is an especial boon. It gives 
him a touch of green, growing things that 
he can watch and care for during the hot 
summer days of his exile. And whether it 
is but one box hung from a hall bedroom 
window or a garden on the roof, he will 
find peculiar refreshment in 
their companionship. 
cause with a garden of such 
small proportions he comes 
to know his flowers inti- 
mately — an experience not 
possible for a busy person in 
a big garden, and one that is 
a constant revelation to the 
mind. It must mean an in 
crease of knowledge and 
gladdening of the spirit, 
though the inspiration be 
held within. the narrow con 
fines of a single box. 


Be- 


The Colonial entrance of- 
fers unique opportunity for 
simple planting 
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Wrist watch with unbreakabk 


The camping outfit to the right 
glass and radium dial; silver case 


is complete, compact and _ thor- 

oughly convenient. The folding and Waltham movement. The 

wooden table fits into a burlap strap is woven moisture-proof, 
khaki-colored material. Price, 


bag lined with black sateen. An 
iron grate and utensils slip into $21 complete 


a similar bag. $12.00 
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A 
From wood fiber is | The camper will 
made a complete ei find that some sort 
1 boat cushion that can be used table set table 4 of wardrobe is nec- 
for a life preserver is covered cloth, siz napkins, | - hy essary. The one to 1 military kit comes in a khaki 
with waterproof corduroy It six large plates, sir be the left is khaki case and contains all the neces- 
will hold up for 24 te e9 small ones, six but- | vy cravenetted to with- sary articles. Opens to 18” long 
. sis at ter plates, three | aes stand the rain. It and 91%" wide: weighs 18 oz. $5.50 
small serving | | is made on a wire 
dishes, two large G6 frame, Size, 4’ 6” 
platters and twelve |. et high, 8” deep, 18” 
maple spoons. $.24 | A wide. Cost, $2.50 
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By some mishap these covers 

strayed away from the camping 

outfit pictufed above. They are 

the covers into which the tables 
and utensils fit 


A Pullman bag of gay cretonne 

rubber lined will hold enough 

toilet articles for the camping 

trip. Can be carried on the arm. 
11%” zx 10”. $1 














An icebox to be strapped to the running board of 

the car comes covered with black enameled duck 

and lined with galvanized iron. 25” x 12” and 14” 
high. $13.7 


Concentrated convenience is supplied ty this fireless cooker. It is covered 

with black enameled duck and equipped with space for three bottles at one 

side, two sandwich bores on other, two aluminum pans and a tray section 
with service for siz. 251,” x 14”, and 18” high. $29.74 








A R O W O Ff 


I: ht New 


cy 
if 


Principally 


oe It the ‘ eral title of Lhe Livable 
J Hiouse’ and the able editing of Aymar 
iembury | r ri 


| i \ er! ! ) prehensive 
book mvaiuiabi to the prospective home 
maker has been started Che first volume 
The Livable House, Its Plan and De 
ign” (Moffat, Yard & Co.; $2.50), written 
by Mr. kmbur mself for some years 
this architect has been ing the gospel 
ot good architecture in the magazines, so 
that his name and the inity ot his opinions 
are well know! In thi olume he con 
iders the whole gamut of housebuilding 
the choices and treatment ot the site 
the choice ot tvle and the plan, and mate 
rials to use lhe text, which 1s lucid and 
readable, ! enriched with a great number 
of illustratio wing typ of 
houses, architectural deta] und 
plans The ban erve the excel 


lent purpose of t iching the aver 
and woman what the 


know 


tart 


age man 


ibout house hye 


ought to 


fore they to build, what they 


hould avoid and what coopera 
tion they should expect from and 
give the architect. From his long 
practice Mr. Embury has drawn 
the wisdom of anticipating the re 
quirements and limitations of the 
average purse He has designed 
hundred ot livable house and in 
presenting his services in this book 
the reader can avail himself of ex 
pert opinion and ulvice Lhe 


house pictured ar homes of mod 


erate cost tor which there 1 sO 


much demand in these time 


on LIVABLI HOUSI 
ITS GARDIEN” ( Mottat, ; 
Yard & Co.; $2.50) ts by Ruth 
Dean, who also needs no introdu 


tron to garden I Because of het 


practical experience is landscape 
architect, she is able to 


the average man’s garden and to 


visualize 


make it 100% efficient in flowers 
The subject is treated under the 
headings of the grounds as a whole 
and the problems of the site that 


the 


varieties of 


must be 
plantings, the 
gardens, the times and s« 
plant and many details of garden 
architecture and landscape work 

As in the other this 
generous number of illustrations 1s scattered 
through the pages, ‘with diagrams and plant 
ing plans so that every point is made cleat 
Nor is the text itself so technical as to ‘ 
the 1 It is designed to 
awaken interest in better gardens by show 
ing how simple the making of them can be 
when the problem is approached with an 
understanding of the uses of the garden 
and its possibilities, even for the amateur 


considered, gener il 
flowet 


‘aAsons tO 


volumes of series. a 


on 
~ 


ovel eader's head -e 


te renewed interest m school gardens 
which the war has stimulated produces 
a volume that mothers and teachers should 
find invaluable for Little 
Girls.” by Olive ( Dufheld : 


“Gardening 


Hyde 


| oster 


N E W 


View points 


HOUSE AND 


on Some 
Concerning the Art of 
$0.75 ) It Is a resume of the necessary 


gardening information written in the sim 
plest terms so that the average small Miss 
understand it Nor does it fall into 
that mistake made by many writers for chil 
dren—it does not insult their intelligence. 
‘he author believes that the average child 
is much above the average, and has written 
iccordingly. The result is a succinct, read- 
able little book with garden pictures and 
plans and planting charts. The little girl 
; this book will 
deal about gardening. 


Can 


vho learns everything in 


know a great 


HIeN John l. Fallon wrote ““How to 
Make Concrete Garden Furniture and 
\ccessories” (McBride: $1.50). he an 











\ garde n 
archite: 


gate designed by Delano €& Aldrich, 
ts, and illustrated in “The Livable House 
Its Garden,” by Ruth Dean 


swered a long felt want. There are dozens 
of books on commercial concrete work, but 
scarcely any on domestic work have been 
so comprehensively assembled. Its text and 
illustrations are both practical. There are 
cross section drawings showing how the 
forms are made, how reénforcement is 
placed and the concrete poured in. Charts 
give the ingredients for the mixtures to use 
and the ways to handle them. Many illus- 
trations, in addition, show the finished work 
in the garden. In the preface is a history 
of cement and its use—an interesting study 
in itself. Here is the sort of book that 
should be in the working library of every 
man who attempts to make his home and 
garden beautiful with his own hands. 


House & Garden 


GARDEN BOOKS 


Familiar Subjects 


Gardening 


a Rural Science Series has come to 
stand for much in the bibliography of 
garden and farm, and additions to it are 
invariably valuable. The two latest volumes 
in the set, “Bush Fruits,” by F. W. Card, 
and “Strawberry Growing,” by S. W. 
Fletcher (Macmillan; $1.75 each), are fully 
up to the standard set by the publishers and 
by the editor, L. H. Bailey. 

“Bush Fruits,” as the title implies, has to 
do with blackberries, raspberries, currants 
and gooseberries. At first thought it might 
seem that here is hardly sufhcient material 
for upward of 400 pages of text and illus- 
trations, but even a glance through the book 
will correct such an impression. Each 
species and every variety recognized, is con- 
sidered in detail from the stand- 
point of the average home gar- 
dener as well as that of the fruit 
farmer who operates on a large 
scale for the market. Soils, loca- 
tion, planting, training, pruning, 
general culture, diseases and insect 
pests—all are treated exhaustively. 

The second book, on strawber- 
ries, should serve as a stimulus to 
encourage those who may have 
hesitated before to have a berry 
bed. It performs the same office 
for the strawberry that its com- 
panion volume does for the bush 
fruits; it tells all that amateur or 
professional needs to know about 
this interesting subject. 


T is doubtful if. the last word 

on rose growing will ever be 
written, for the simple reason that 
theory and practice in rose culture 
are constantly changing and pro- 
gressing. “The Practical Book of 
Outdoor Rose Growing,” by Geo. 
C. Thomas, Jr. (Lippincott; Gar- 
den Edition, $2), appeared first in 
1914, and in each succeeding year 
revisions have been carried out to 
keep pace with the latest develop- 
ments in the art, the present vol- 
ume being the fourth edition. The 
newest varieties are included, illus- 
trated in excellent color plates. 
Lists of the best sorts, with a de- 
scription of each, admirably sup- 
plement the general information 
on planting, culture and other 
matters of a more practical nature. 


“TF the rose is the Queen of Flowers, the 

sweet pea is a truly royal princess worthy 
of her train,” says J. J. Taubenhouse in 
“The Culture and Diseases of the Sweet 
Pea” (E. P. Dutton, $1.50). Considering 
their popularity, sweet peas have hitherto 
received scant attention in horticultural 
books. Here, however, is the complete 
story, from the early history of the species 
to the latest discovery in cultural methods. 
Today more than 1,200 varieties are recog- 
nized. The book is well illustrated, and 
written in language that is never too tech- 
nical. The chapters devoted to plant path- 
ology are especially interesting. 
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Si sie. 


Whitman 


The details in this 
doorway will repay 
consideration First 
there is the dressed 
stone trim, contrast- 
ing with the rough 
laid walls; then the 
shingled hood with 
its supporting beams 
and corbels of heavy 
timber; finally the 
little casement win- 
dow with the slate 
ledges and white 
trim, harmonizing 
with the white wood 
casing of the door. It 
is upon the perfection 
of such small details 
that the success of a 
house depends. 
Robert R. McGood- 
win was the architect 





DOORWAYS of DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTER 
4 














i study of the pediment of this Ger- 
mantown hood shows what character it 
gives the entrance. Other photographs 
are found on pages 44 and 45. } 
Schermerhorn, architect 























Buckley 


Street entrance set in 
the intersection of 
an ell is often found 
in the design of Eng- 
lish country houses 
and their American 
adaptation. Here the 
cornice board has 
been developed into a 
shingled hood cover- 
ing the rough stucco 
entrance. The round- 
ed top of the door 
gives relief to the 
severity of the 
straight lines. Sin- 
gle square panes 
break the door itself. 
A brick platform 
with stone coping 
adds dignity to this 
entrance. Chatten € 
Hammond, architects 


The entrance in this 
instance took its note 
from the design of 
the latticed walls. It 
is of green lattice on 
white trim. The en- 
trance is slightly 
arched, Much of its 
success, of course, 
depends upon the 
vines and the foun- 
dation planting in 
the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Kelley € 
Graves, architects 
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fhe shetel helio ia 1 ba 
ing fo ack operate 
; fie cna of an ertenato 
ndl hich folds up Wini 
“Hn vite 1] ‘ fenda to 18 
oO fo right tia a repatr kit 
inne? fuhes The rulea 
er ys applied by lamping [ 
t} ‘ iir gum and tube 
fo wledni place lo or gaat 
info b md ignite by 


The advantade if this 
fonnedu bow light ia that 
if can be easily removed 


but will stay snug tn 
mountings Light is 
furned on by rolving 
the frosted glass globe 
Brass or nickel plated 


mountings. $3.50 


The motor obe in the 

enter tis of tan whipcord 

it comes in a light weight 

for $6. and a heavy for 
$s 4s" x 60 
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AND CONVENIENCE 
MOTOR 
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This running board seat is espe- 
cially adapted to be placed on 
the running boards of speedsters 
and roadsiers. It can be folded 
and is strong, substantial and 
secure. It is covered with art 
leather, and is priced at $15 


When not in use this auto cam.) 
bed collapses on to the running 
board. The flexible spring mat- 
tress can be rolled into a small 
space. The sleeping part inside 
the steel frame is 48” wide by 
i8” long. Steel parts are enam- 
eled and rust proof. The shelter 
top is of khaki. When closed, 
the bed’s measurements are 5” 
z 8” z 51” long. Price, $42 











A motor rail bag of black 
enameled duck is bound 
with pigskin in black or 
tan and lined with check- 
ed or flowered cretonne. 


. 
231%” 


wide at bottom and 
19” deep. $7.49 


A running board luncheon 
kit contains service for 
sir—jam jars, sandwich 
bores, rolls and pepper 
and space for two thermos 
bottles. Lined with 
Checked oilcloth and cov- 
ered with dust proof 
black enameled duck. 
29%” x 9” zx 11” high. 
$19.74. With service for 
four people, $15.74 
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It is almost an 
arton that one 
should not clutte) 
the sunroom o7 
porch. There 


ful simplicity of 


nues of passage 
and _ ventilation 
and an unbroken 
vrew. T he porch 
and the sunroom 
stand midway be 
tween the house 


t should take on 


more of the cha 


; 


the right is in the 


Bailey Esq.. at 


architect 
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unobstructed ave- 




















and the garden, 
and in summer 
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acter of the latter. 
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The sunroom to 





residence of Frank 





Locust Valley, 
Long Island. H. 


Craig Severance, 
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in themselves 
vooks are almost 
sufficient decora- 
tion for any room, 
Their exposed 
bindings lend a 
variety of color 
and line that re- 
quires fairly sim 
ple surroundings 
Study the focal 
points of the room 


belou the ‘ire 
place with its 
mtrror overman- 


tel. and the 
shelves on either 
side sharing the 
interest of the 
room. Everythina 
is subsiliary to 
them. The walls 
and woodwork are 
simoplicity itself 
and the furniture 
is designed to give 
the marimum of 
comfort to the 
reade? 
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This view and the 
one directly below 
itare opposite ends 
of one bedroom. 
Visualize the soft 
color scheme—the 
draperies are of 
blue and gold 
striped taffeta; 
the dressing table 
is draped with the 
same material; 
the mirror has an 
antique silver fin- 
ish; the furniture 
is antiqued ma- 
hogany with deco- 
rated panels 
touched with 
blue; the uphol- 
stered chair and 
seat pads are blue 
and gold metal 
cloth, and the 
hardware and fiz- 
tures are antique 
oridized silver 
































Gothic furniture 
requires most 
careful handling. 
Its use depends, as 
in the dining room 
above, on the fidel- 
ity of the back- 
ground. On the 
walls the Gothic 
motif has been 
carried out in the 
paneling and the 
casement win- 
dows. C. Pelton, 
architect 


Continuing the 
color scheme of 
the bedroom 
shown above, we 
find the bed- 
spreads of tan 
satin trimmed 
with silk fringe, 
the rug of beige in 
one tone, and the 
woodwork tan, 
harmonizing with 
the bedspreads. 
Leeds, Inc., were 
the decorators of 
the room 
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The decorator sees 
the room as a pic- 
ture with a back- 
ground, a composi- 
tion and a scheme 
of coloring. The 
background in the 
living room is a 
neutral tone in 
molding panels. 
Part of the compo- 
sition are a coffee 
table in mauve 
enamel und green 
striping anda 
chair upholstered 
in green and tan. 
A day bed of the 
same coloring is 
covered with a 
mauve and green 
linen; pillows give 
color spots. Pic- 
tures on cords 
add accent to the 
walls. Leeds, Inc 


dec orators 


‘ 














In the residence of 
the Hon. Philan- 
der C. Knog, at 
Valley Forge, Pa., 
is an interesting 
galleried book- 
room, It is charac- 
teristically Geor- 
gian with white 
woodwork, mahog- 
any rails, and 
granite colored 
paper. Duhring, 
Okie €& Ziegler, 
architects 


The color scheme 
of the bedroom is 
an interesting 
study: curtains, 
mauve and rose 
striped taffeta; 
walls, deep ivory; 
slipper chair in 
the same; rug, 
beige; bed plat- 
form of violet vel 
vet; canopy and 

edspread of 
mauve taffeta. 
Leeds, Inc., deco- 

rators 
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An interesting treatment has been 
given the entrance. The door is 
recessed, providing a pleasant little 
vestibule. A fanlight at top and 
lights on either side prevent the hall 
from being darkened. The entrance 
has imposing pillars supporting a 
broken pediment containing a con- 
ventional pineapple decoration 


The RESIDENCE of 
F. W. YATES, Esq. 
PLAINFIELD, N. ] 
MARSH GRITLE, Ar 





j ing th TT cs lan is on the floor below, the rooms are 
j hall divides ti house with a arranged around a dignified stairs 
ell balanced arrang nt on hall. On this floor it affords a large 

eitl } ing ) und sitting room in front. The placing 
} j yiven the imum of the owner's bedroom away from 
)} ) i th imun the street side and the consequent 

j ri sition of the stairs noises is commendable. The dress- 

n th nter ‘} hea makes a ing room balances the daughter's 
dignified approach Service quar bedroom, and a guest room lies be- 
fers are especially cll developed yond. The servants’ rooms fill the ell 
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The house is thoroughly Colonial 
with a porch at either side continu- 
ing the balance of the plan Field- 
stone laid in white mortar pointed 
after the Pennsylvania style gives 
“= the walls pleasing, sturdy texture. 
The entrance dominates the facadc, 





oe 


a and the fenestration is regular. A 

| grass terrace ertends the entire 

7 lenoth of the house. broken by the 
> 


bricked steps and entrance plat 
form Incidentally. the whole com 
position is a good example of a house 
that 








its its setting 
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One of a pair of corner cabinets with 
quarter round frontsonstands. Thedoor 
panel has been used for a pastoral scene 
in polychrome decoration. Circa 1745 


RREPRESSIBLE exuberance may be 

considered one of the dominant charac- 
teristics ot the iSth Century Italian fur- 
niture. And this exuberance, abundantly 
manifest both in variety of contour and also, 
to an even greater degree, in the wealth of 
decorative motifs and decorative processes 
employed for mobiliary embellishment, as- 
serts itself widely in furniture of every kind. 

The furniture of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies we may regard as the product of the 
heroic and virile period of design. It ex- 
hibits a logical and ordered sequence of 


Quinze influence. 
blue bands and multi-colored floral mo- 
tifs. C. 1760. Courtesy of Cooper Institute 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ITALIAN WALL 


A Survey of a Feminine, Decadent Period 


H. D. EBERLEIN and 
ABBOT McCLURE 





Polychrome bedside table reflecting Louis 


Cream ground, dark 


FURNITURE 


39 











Tie body color of these corner cabinets 
is dull orange. The stiles and rails are 


embellished with decorative floral 
bands. Courtesy of John Wanamaker 


style development and appears at its best in, 
indeed it requires, the length and breadth 
and height of the stately halls, galleries and 
salons for which it was first designed. 
The furniture of the 18th Century is 
whoily different in its genius. It is primar 
ily urbane and richly wrought rather than 
strong in line or impressive from the dig- 
nity of vigorous conception, and in the pleni- 
tude of its decoration, it sometimes even 
falls into a saccharine redundance. It is, 
in the main, essentially pliable and feminine 
in character, in quite the same way as much 
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There is decided French influence evident in this 18th Century 
veneered chest of drawers. C.1775. Courtesy of Cooper Institute 


slant top secretary. 





————— 


French influence is also seen in the contour of this figured veneer 


Circa 1730. Courtesy of John Wanamaker 
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| f ell past the f the 

thn ' lé clement v i 

i ‘ dominat i | ught line 
ere at a discount W hat e turn 
! onsequently lost r trength oO! 
esi, through thi circumstance 11 
gained im adaptability te ried appl 
if 1 in if proportior ranges 
the way tror tudied and subtle 
clegance to down-right dumpy stodgi 
é the latter trait bemg rather more 
yerieral than the tormet But in all 

‘ if posse ( the admirable quality 
ot domesticity \nd just because of 


its phabhility and domesticity it 


lend it elf 


Cassy 
with peculiar readiness to 


modern use in manifold environments 


where the architectural background 1S 

not imsistently rigid in its emphasis 

Thence come much of it special in 

terest for modern furnishing schemes 
LINE A DECORATIO! 

Che furniture of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, on the contrary, 1s conspicu 
ously rectilinear and exhibits curving 
lines only in a ubsidiary capacity 
Whether ornate or simple, its design 
and ornamentation are essentially mas 


culine lt is more exacting with regard 
to the nature of the etting im 
which it maybe placed than ts the 


remiriine type 
Italian furmture craftsmen oft 
the I&th Century had a ense ot 


decoration far stronger than their 


capacity for meritorious design as 


apphed to contours lheir fer 
tility of invention in the former 
respect was often truly remark 
able: in the latter, thei ineptitude 
was trequently no less striking 
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and gilt 
arabesques on a 
Courtesy of 


Venetian painted 
polychrome 
ground 


wardrobe, 
cream 
Wanamake 


i cabinet, slant-front secretary with polychrome decora- 
Courtesy of John Wanamaker 


tions by Riccardo. 





































C. 1740. 
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They seem, indeed, to have ceased to 
originate, or even to try to originate, in 
the matter of pattern, and to have been 
content to borrow wholesale from the 
modes in vogue in the other countries 
of Europe—a course diametrically op- 
posite to that which had obtained dur- 
ing preceding centuries when Italian 
furniture designers supplied the major 
part of the inspiration which bore abun- 
dant fruit in all lands wherever mobili- 
ary art was appreciated. Hence the 
manifold styles that followed each other 
in rapid succession as reflections of con- 
temporary modes that originated else- 
where; hence the element of decadence 
observable in much of the product put 
forth by Italian craftsmen of the period. 


3ORROWED STYLES 


Nevertheless, the Italian craftsmen 
managed to impart to their local inter- 
pretations of borrowed styles a national 
turn which gave their work a distinct 
individuality, always unmistakable and 
often pleasing, so that the so-called 
Italian Louis Quinze, Italian Louis 
Seize and other Italian manifestations 
of current stylistic influence, if not to 
be accounted really great, were full of 
interest and of unquestionable decora- 
tive value. As to the great variety of 
contours, it is well for the reader bent 
upon systematic investigation to remem- 
ber that analogies in form between Ital- 
ian furniture and contemporary 
types in France and England are 
sufficiently close to enable anyone 
with a fair knowledge of French 
and English mobiliary develop- 
ments to classify Italian pieces 
chronologically and to understand 
their affinities and. concomitant 
decorative phenomena. Whatever 
we find in French and English 
furniture—Queene Anne forms, 
evidences of the “Chinese taste,” 
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An 
corner 
rations. 


18th 


Century 
cupboard, 
Courtesy 





ny . 





painted and gilt 
polychrome’ deco- 
of Wanamaker 


landscape panels. C. 
School of 


~ 





Venetian wardrobe; red ground, 
1735. Courtesy 


Penn, Industrial Art 
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In the shaped front, knee hole and cab- Gallic influence is also shown in this 
riole legs of this Italian walnut veneer 18th 


Century veneered, inlaid and 
writing table is found Louis Quinze in- painted chest of drawers or consol 
fluence. C.1760. Courtesy of Wanamaker cabinet. Courtesy of Cooper Institute 





Chippendale elaborations, Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton refine- 
ments, Louis XV _ frivolity, Louis 
XVI classicism or the pedantic liter- 
alness of the Directoire—we are al- 
most certain to find echoed in Italian 
furniture of the same period. 

The prospective purchaser of the 
18th Century Italian furniture, if not 
already familiar with its structural 
peculiarities and shortcomings, may 
be dismayéd at what he finds on the 
inside of some piece of cabinetwork 
whose comely exterior has especially 
appealed to him. The niceties of fin- 
ished workmanship to be found in 
English or American pieces are prac- 
tically unknown and the joinery is 
almost invariably rough and crude. 
At times it is so unworkmanlike, ac- 
cording to our notions, as to occasion 
serious misgivings about 





An 18th Century Italian polychrome bedstead, 


with cream ground, dark 
vari-flowered decorations. 
Institute 


blue stripings and 
Courtesy of Cooper 


also to be found in Italy, and, in addi 

tion, there were some specialized loca! 
refinements. The 18th Century was a 
period of refinement in furnishings, 
indeed we might call it the age of the 
boudoir and of the drawing room, and 
in Italy those refinements were likely 
to flourish to the fullest extent. It will 
not be necessary to enumerate all the 
items of household equipment in full, 
and the purpose of conveying a com 

prehensive acquaintance with the style 
will be served by discussing some of 
the most characteristic features, and 
then by giving an outline of the meth 

ods of decoration and the materials 
employed by the Italians. 


THe CHARACTERISTIC CONSOLE 


One of the most characteristic 
pieces in Italian interiors was the 
console, either in_ the 





its durability. Neverthe 
less, despite appearances, 
it usually has the merit 
of strength and there is 
comfort to be derived 
from the fact that it has 
held together this long, 
and the probability that 
it will continue to hold 
together equally well for 
future generations. 


ITALIAN METHODS 


It happens that there 
is often a superfluity of 
timber employed and the 
defect is generally in the 
direction of clumsiness 
rather than fragility. 
This disparity between 
outward finish and in- 
ternal carelessness is to 
be attributed to the Latin 
habit of emphasizing ef- 
fect alone. We find plen- 
ty of evidence of the 
same spirit in Italian ar- 
chitecture for example. 

Articles of furniture 
commonly used in Eng- 
land and France during 
the 18th Century were 


shown in this bedstead. 
canvas and applied. 





The characteristic feminine richness of 18th Century Italian furniture is 


The ground is red and the panels are painted on 
Courtesy of the Pennsylwania School of Industrial Art 


form of a table or else 
» as a cabinet or chest of 
drawers, and numerous 
varieties of these forms 
persisted through all the 
recurrent styles, from 
the curvilinear furniture 
contemporary with the 
Queen Anne mode. in 
Ekngland to the _ recti 
linear and grandiose Di- 
rectoire and Empire pat 
terns. During the earli- 
est period a common 
form of console stand or 
bracket had a shaped top 
and gilt supports boldly 
carved. A kindred type 
had an oblong rectangu- 
lar top with ornately 
carved gilt legs. Echoes 
of a like treatment were 
to be found im_ both 
carved and veneered 
walnut, oftentimes with 
the additional embellish- 
ment of gilding and mar- 
queterie. Consoles re- 
flecting the Louis Quinze 
episode with bombé 
fronts and tapering, out- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Corn is at its best 
picked as soon as the 


nection 1s the use of that old standby for 
making the garden hustle—nitrate of soda. 
his is for all crops which were transplanted 
last month, such as cabbage; cauliflower, 
brussels sprouts, celery and leeks. It will 
pay to give at least one light application 
a handful being sufficient for a number of 
plants, or 10° to 20’ of row 

SPECIAL STIMULATION 


he crops that from seed, 
such as beets, carrots and rutabagas, should 


were sown 


not be given any special encouragement un 
til after they have been weeded out chor 
oughly. To do so would stimulate the weeds 
even more than the plants, as they are more 
rapid growers. Hand weeding and thinning, 
in hot weather, unless it is followed imme- 
ciately by rain, 1s pretty sure to leave the 
remaining plants more or less knocked out 
and wilted for a few days. The best time 
to apply the nitrate of soda, therefore, is 


just as they are beginning to convalesce; 





and, if possible, after its application it should 
be watered in thoroughly. 

In addition to this special stimulation, 
keep up the constant use of the slide or 
wheel hoe, so that the soil moisture may 
be conserved and air admitted freely to ihe 
soil about the roots of all the newly started 
crops in your garden. That they require 
just as careful attention as the spring-sown 
crops did in the way of weeding, thinning, 
etc., goes without saying. 

There is another matter in which the late 
planted crops are at considerably more of 
a disadvantage than * »se planted early; 
danger from the attack insects and dis- 
Most of these do not put in an ap- 
pearance until after the spring planted 
garden is pretty well along, so that the plants 
are in better position to resist or survive 
the attack. The late planted crops, however, 
have to run the gauntlet during the early 
stages of their careers, and for that reason 
should be watched and protected even more 
conscientiously. 

Remember that you 
use arsenate of lead 
or some other stomach 
poison for eating in- 
sects, such as the potato 
bug; nicotine extract 
or some other contact 
insecticide for sucking 
insects, such as plant 
lice; and Bordeaux 
mixture for blight, rust 
and rot. These can all 
be used together, as an 
all-purpose spray— 
only the nicotine 
should not be used un- 
til the enemy it is effec- 
tive against is actually 
present; while the ar- 
senate of lead and the 
Bordeaux mixture 
should be applied in 
advance to keep new 


cases. 





now and should be ifter transplanting 
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growth covered and 
ready for any surprise 
attack in advance. 


into the trench 
help the celery 





The onions should be 


pulled and allowed 


to dry somewhat in the sun before being 


stored awdy 





Large, well formed and perfectly ripened 
tomatoes come from vines that are care- 
fully pruned 


Beans to be kept for seed should mature 
on the plants and then be shelled imme- 
diately 
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One of the mistakes which the beginning 
gardener almost always makes, and which 
thousands of war gardeners who have 
planted a plot for the first time this year 
will make, is to stop planting long betore 
there is any real necessity for it. 

[It is not the date on the calendar, but the 
date at which you are likely to have killing 
frosts in your section, which determines 
the last planting date for your garden. 

If early varieties are used, beans will be 
ready to use in six or eight weeks from 
planting; beets in seven to eight; carrots 
in eight to nine; sweet corn in eight to ten; 
cress in four to five; cucumber in eight to 
ten; kohl-rabi in eight to ten; lettuce in six 
to eight; mustard in four to five; peas in 
eight to ten; radish in four to five; spinach 
in eight to nine; squash, seven to eight; 
swiss chard, six to eight ; turnip, eight to ten. 

With the exception of beans, corn, squash, 
and cucumbers, it will take quite a severe 
frost to put these things out of business for 
the season. Even the tenderer things will 
often survive the first light frost or two 
with a slight blackening of the leaves, so 
that they can enjoy the one week to three 
weeks of fine weather we usually get after 
the first “snap.” Therefore, if you are not 
likely to have a frost in your section until 
the middle of October, there are still some 
ten weeks of growing weather left, and if 
you plant immediately and use early varie 
ties, quite an assortment can help swell the 
total returns from your war plot. 

Keep in mind that success will depend 
on a quick, strong start. Use plenty of high- 
in-nitrogen fertilizer, and imsure prompt 
germination by planting just after a rain, 
or soaking the ground before planting. 

Of course, all these suggestions for July 
planted crops apply to August plantings. 


GAINING A YEAR On FLOWERS 


So far in these articles, though they have 
had to do for the most part with plants in 
general, the individual crops discussed have 
been annuals, mostly vegetables. We have 
all been, and are still, more than usually 
interested in vegetables, because of the part 
they are playing, and must continue to play 
in “making the world safe for democracy.” 

But there is no reason to neglect entirely 
the flowers; in fact, in so far as the war 
may affect our flower gardens next year, 
there is every reason tO sow flower seeds 
this fall to supply plants to set out next 
spring, rather than to wait until then to 
buy the plants. For the price of one plant, 
you can get a whole packet of seeds. 

You plant them now, because in the 
first place not all flowers will bloom the 
first season from seed, and in the second, 
even many of those which would, would 
flower only very late in the fall. It prob- 
ably seems to you, as a garden beginner, 
that the natural time to sow any seeds is 
the spring. But the thing that makes you 
think spring is the natural time for seed- 
sowing is because the seed catalogs come out 
then. As a matter of fact, Old Mother 
Nature does a great deal of her seed sowing 
through mid-summer and early fall. She 
scatters the seeds as they ripen, though 
knowing that they will not have time to 
grow and flower before Winter locks up the 
gates of her great park. 

But the old lady has learned from experi- 
ence that these little plants, though appar- 
ently frozen stiff and dead, will revive again 
in the spring, and go on, achieving the de- 





For siarting seeds for next year’s 
plants use a flat with plenty of drain- 
age in the bottom 
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the hand, distribut- 
ing the seed over the surface as even- 
ly as possible 


Sow e@wrecit from 





Watering of the flats should be thor- 
oughly done with a fine rose on the 
sprinkler 











‘glaring sun and from heavy rains. 
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velopment of flowers that will attract the 
birds or bees from other blooms, thus help- 
ing them in the formation of the seed that 
completes their cycle of life. 

The flowers that die after producing one 
crop of seeds, the second year or season 
after they start to grow, are called biennials. 
still others live on, even though they have 
produced seeds, and grow again the next 
year ; these are called perennials. 

Any summer catalog will give you a long 
list of the biennials and perennials which 
are adapted for fall sowing—usually in 
August. But August is often a very un 
favorable month for sowing seeds, espe- 
cially such minute seeds as many of the 
flowers have. However, if poor old ineffi- 
cient, tradition-bound Nature can 
at it, we ought to be able to. 


succeed 


NATURE'S SOWING 


The seeds are scattered and fall loosely 
on the top of the soil; but dead leaves, and 
pieces of decaying grass, etc., finally cover 
them from sight with a very light covering ; 
and the leaves and plants above them keep 
their hiding place shaded and cool and 
moist, furnishing just the conditions that 
are best to insure germination. 

To duplicate these conditions, we must 
provide a light friable soil, something so 
soft and spongy that it will not form a crust. 
If leat mould from the woods is available, 
or any decaying wood or vegetable matter 
such as rotted wood, that can be run through 
a sieve, and made fine and even, it will serve 
admirably. Otherwise we can buy humus, 
which is merely decayed vegetable matter 
commercially dried and ground. This with 
a little soil added to it, a quarter to a third 
in bulk, will answer for our seed sowing. 

We must select a suitable place in which 
to make the seed bed. If an old cold frame 
is available, we need not go further, as that 
will be easy to use, can conveniently be 
shaded, and has water handy. If not, find 
some sheltered spot, well lighted. 

The spot selected should be dug up and 
“surfaced” with 4” or so of the prepared 
soil. If it is very dry, soak it down with 
the hose two or three times, until it will 
absorb no more water. Then prepare it 
for sowing by making it perfectly firm and 
fine and smooth on the surface, and marking 
out on it, with a small pointed stick and a 
lath or something similar with a straight 
edge, shallow drills a few inches apart. 

In sowing the different seeds be very care- 
ful to distribute them evenly along the rows, 
as they will have a tendency to “bunch” 
and the bunches will be much more apparent 
later than when you are planting! 

After sowing, cover very lightly with 
your prepared soil, and press down gently. 
Then over the soil place some loose pieces 
of sphagnum moss, if you have it (obtain- 
able at any florist’s) or some pieces of news- 
paper, which may be dampened first. Over 
the cold frame or above the bed, stretch a 
piece of muslin or two or three thicknesses 
of mosquito netting. The moss or news- 
paper should be removed entirely just as 
soon as the first little seedlings begin to 
peep through, which will be from five or stx 
days to two weeks or so, according to varie- 
ties and conditions. The cloth shading can 
be left on longer, however, to protect from 
It should 
be removed at the first sign of the plants 
“drawing up” and looking spindling. 
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With the removal of 
the porch, cheerful- 
ness became an as- 
sured fact on the 
lower floor and like 
reeulte were 
achieved on the 
floor above by ad- 
ditional windows in 
the end wall. The 
other structural 
changes were a 
small two-story ad- 
dition at the rear 
of the main hall, 
modern toilet facili- 
ties and more closet 
space 
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One of the changes in the alteration of the house was the substitu- 
tion of white plaster for clapboard on the wall surfaces 


COLLINGWOOD FARM 
The Residence of E. B. MALONE, Esq., near Taylorsville, Pa. 
C. E. SCHERMERHORN, Architect 


Instead of the darkening and practi- A Germantown hood, carrying a 

cally unusable porch, a wide brick- graceful pediment, maintains the 

paved terrace now extends across cornice line and serves to lessen the 
the entire front of the house apparent height of the walls 
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This Kalendar of the 
gardener’s labors is 
aimed as a reminder 
for undertaking all his 
tasks in season. It is 
fitted to the latitude of 
the Middle States, but 
its service should be 
available for the whole 
country if it be re- 
membered that for 
every one hundred 
miles north or south 
there is a difference of 
from five to seven 
days later or earlier in 
performing garden op 
erations. he dates 
given are, of course, 
jor an average season. 
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1872 
; Early celery 
should be ready for 
blanching with paper 
‘ ollar 5 or boards. 
Whichever are used, ar- 
range them so they will 


exclude water. 


England declared war 
on Germany, 1914. 


This is absolutely 
the last call to set out 
abbage, cauliflower and 
kale so they will matures 
before frost Do not 
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should not show the ef 
fects of it. Root in 
sand in the greenhouse. 
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15. You must keep 

c runners removed 
from ir strawberries. 
It is also a good pra 

tice to give the old bed 


a p-dressing with ni 


Hot days and 


¢ 
‘ 1 nights cause blight. 
a disease which is in- 
curable but preventable. 


quent sprayings with 

aux mixture or 
ver fungicide will pr« 
vent it Cut out and 
destroy parts affected. 





l It you want good 

iskincions you must 
keep the vines sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture. 
Small boards or flower 
pots placed under the 
fruit will insure fast 
ripening and better 


quality fruit. 


Emperor rans Joseph 


orn, 1830. 


18. Make another 
sowing of peas. (Unions 
which are ripening can 
be pulled up and laid 
on their sides dry a 
little before being 
aaned 





19. Start now col- 
lecting heavy wrapping 
paper, burlap and other 

vering aterials. 
These can be used to 
uivantage later on to 
protect the tender 
plants from early frosts, 
and prolong their life. 


2¢ Hedges have 
about completed their 
growth and should be 
gone over and clipped 
before fall. This will 
be the final clipping, 
which applies also to al 
kinds of formal ever- 
greens. 





Pope Pius died, 1914. 

20. Growth is about 
terminated on various 
plants, and it is well to 
go over and tie up 
the vines to prevent 
breakage. This applies 
particularly to climbing 


s 


21. Sow lettuce now. 
Plants of previous sow- 
ings of lettuce should 
also be set out. It is 
best to make a bed about 
3’ wide which can be 
easily protected from 
early frosts with a 
light covered  frame- 
work. 





22. It is again time 
to think of planting 
bulbs v h increase, 
such as scilla, fritillaria, 
narcissus, crocus, grape 
hyacinths, snowdrops, 
etc. These should be 
ordered now to be on 
hand at the proper time. 


23. Carnations should 
now be planted in the 
greenhouse. Use good 
soil and keep the plants 
well sprayed and damp 
around the roots until 
root action is started. 
Diseased leaves should 


be picked off. 


24. Summer flower 
bulbs such as gloxinias, 
achimine, yellow callas, 
begonias, ete.. should 
now be dried out to af- 
ford them the proper 
rest. Water should be 
withheld until the bulb 
is properly ripened. 





27. Keep the flower 
stalks removed from the 
flower garden, the 
ground well cultivated 
and the walks straight. 
Fall flowering plants 
should be given a top- 
dressing of sheep ma- 
nure or other fertilizer. 


Montenegro became a 
kingdom, 1910. 

28. It is time to 
gather dahlia seeds or 
to cross the flowers for 
new types. This is in- 
teresting work and 
should appeal to those 
interested in flowers. 


29. Roses will now 
be growing rapidly pre- 
paratory to their fall 
flowering. Bone meal 
and a thorough water- 
ing when the weather is 
dry will help them. 
Spray the foliage with 
poison if there are any 
rose slugs present. 


30. There is nothing 
which will give greater 
returns in your green- 
house next winter than 
bulbs like narcissus, tu- 
lips, lilies, Spanish iris, 
and hyacinths, both 
Dutch and Roman. 
Order these now. 


31. Any changes con- 
templated in the flower 
gardens or shrubbery 
borders should be 
planned now and new 
plants ordered so they 
will be on hand at the 
proper time. Make the 


fall plantings early. 





25. This is a good 


time to think of sowing 
new lawns. By seeding 
now, you avoid a crop 
of weeds. Rye or other 
heavy rooting grasses 
are sometimes sown to 
protect the grass for the 
winter 


The gardener who fails 
to kill all potato beetles 
on sight takes upon him- 
self a serious responsi- 
bility. A single pair of 
these pests may have 
60,000,000 descendants 
ti one season. 
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COMBINATIONS 


Flower 


carried a little too far of 
late. 
heavy rose almost cap- 


One sees a single 


HOLDER 


in a combination of two Yellow poppies (escholtzias) and wild oats.... . Dull green bow! sizing a slender crystal 

: ; ah Yellow poppies and bachelor buttons. .Dull green bow! ace ¢ 1 agi ; A . 
OI more kinds. lhe Yellow marigolds and bachelor buttons. . Brown basket Vase , and again sees a 
amateur decorator, who Yellow poppies and purple lupine.... F >. ; cave ‘ . ; ’ Res gow solitarv blossom set upon 
; a ° White marguerites and yellow marigolds... Rectangular receptacle—birchbark or ree ; tt ‘ ‘ JN 
keeps on the safe side Red poppies, bachelor buttons and mayweed or pyrethrum. Dark blue and white bow! a vast table that reminds 
and arranges only Magenta ivy geraniums and bright blue bachelor buttons : Dull green bow! one that literally 

1 ~ - y . ef White fleurs-de-lis and live-oak buds. cq Brown basket “Full : mae fl se 
flowers of one kind for White sweet. peas and Queen Anne's ‘ace. Pale green jar u many a ower 15 
each flow er holder. may White roses and silver poplar leaves ; Greenish gray pottery born to blush unseen, 
a : a . 7, Six or seven varieties of ph!ox Dark blue and white bow! ‘ “e- a : 
achieve harmonious re- Pale yellow marguerites and blue plumbago ‘ .Dull blue jar \nd waste its swe etne 3S 
sults, but otten creates ale vellow nasturtiums, mignonette, mist . Pale green bow! on the desert air. 

+ “ * Pink rambler roses and Queen Anne’s lace : Cream and green jardiniére . a . 2 : 
etfects that lack original- [hk tee chowe tenmes ten a tonne toees on suman The room, the light, the 
itv or distinction. Pink carnations and Queen Anne’s lace Dull gray jardiniére and the kind of 


combining 
flowers in bouquets for 
decoration, it is well to 
keep in mind the follow- 
ing: the color of the 
background, the light 
and the number of 
flowers necessary to fill 
a space or to realize an artistic grouping. 
Why it is essential to consider the back- 
ground may readily be seen. A room in 
yellow would obviously offend if decorated 
with red roses, while the same red roses 
might add just the necessary warmth and 
distinction to a Colonial room in gray. 
The amount of light, both in the room 
and directly upon the flowers, should have 
similar consideration. For instance, a dark 
room with dark wall paper and few or 


Before One pink rose, 
Blue 
Chinese lilies 
Honeysuckle, 


and 


Pink 


roses 


POTS AND 


Pi:k begon.as, p nk fuchsia and coarse 
forget-me-nots, 
plumbago and 
Purple violets and « 


Purple frost flowers and goldenrod 
and spr 


me or 


PLANTS 


terns 


pink verbena and pink fuchsa 


pink rosebuds, mist. 
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(Good for broad low centerpiece) 
two pink Cherokee roses 


ays of heliotrope. 


north windows should not be decorated 
with dark red carnations, dahlias or violets. 
White fruit blossoms, bright yellow jon- 
quils or goldenrod are much more likely 
to show to advantage as well as lighten the 
somber appearance of the room. 

As to the quantity of flowers to use, a 
rule can hardly be given, but on the whole 
it is better to have too few flowers than too 
many. ©n the other hand, the vogue for 
a single flower in a “bud vase” has been 


FOR THE 


Bronze or hammered copper holder 


Glass or raffia basket 
Black 


.. Violet glazed bow! 


INDOOR 


space 
flowers are the main fac 
tors in determining the 
number to use. 

In combining flowers, 
there are several advan 
commonplace 

flowers that ordinarily 

would hardly decorate 
may serve as a charming background for 
one or two expensive flowers from the 
florist’s; some cherished but limited garden 
flowers may be combined with more attain- 
able flowers or shrubs; wild flowers may be 
used with cultivated ones ; and striking color 
effects may be gained. 

On this page is a list of flower combina 
tions that have evoked admiration and that 
may be helpful in suggesting other combi- 
nations to the reader. 


Glass basket 


bowl 


basket 


lacquered 


Gilded 


.Glass baske t 
.Indian basket 
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GARDE 


Sturdy Growth and Abundant Bloom Can Follow Only Upon 


Knowledge 


AVE you been wise and planted a large 

number of seeds such as primroses, 
geraniums and other flowers for an in-the- 
house garden? Then here are some potting 
suggestions for your especial benefit. 
Very small pots should be used at first 
2” or 2%” in diameter—that the little 
plants may not be discouraged and lost in 
a mass of earth. The first thing a seedling 
tries to do when confined in a pot is to 
reach the air about the sides of the pot. In- 
stead of penetrating the mass of earth at 
random it strikes at once for the outside of 
the ball and weaves a network of roots 
over its entire surface. If the pot is too 
large, the task of reaching this outlying 
surface is too great for the little rootlets 
and they perish in the attempt. Also, too 
much unoccupied soil is liable to become 
sour or musty in the course of time. 

No drainage except a bit of charcoal or 
broken crock immediately over the hole in 
the bottom of the pot is required in this 
first potting, and even this may be omitted 
in the case of plants that show a decided tap 
root development. 

As soon as the plant has made sufficient 


and Care in Pot Sizes, Soil 


coA TD BENE T'S 
growth to warrant an inspection of its roots 
they should be examined, and if the ball of 
earth is found well covered with a network 
of them which looks alive and shows many 
white points, the plant should be immedi- 
ately shifted into a larger pot. 


INSPECTING THE Roots 


It is entirely possible to inspect the roots 
of any plant without in the least injuring it. 


Place the left hand over the top of the pot,. 


with the fingers on either side of the plant, 
invert the pot and tap it lightly against the 
edge of the bed or stand. This will free the 
earth, which will drop out into the hand. 
If the root growth is insufficient, the plant 
should be returned to the pot and left to 
make further growth; in the meantime you 
should make such changes in treatment as 
may seem necessary for its improvement. If, 
however, the plant shows that it is ready 
for more room, a pot a size larger should 
be selected and partly filled with earth 
which should be worked well up about the 
sides so as to leave a hole about the size 
of the ball of earth to be placed in it. The 
ball should then be carefully slipped into 





and 


Watering 


its place and the earth pressed very lightly 
and firmly about it. 

This is the manner in which all subse 
quent shiftings are made, increasing the size 
of the pot each time and, as the pots grow 
larger, adding more and more drainage 
until, with a 6” pot, 1” or more of broken 
charcoal and shards is used and a layer of 
sphagnum moss placed over this to prevent 
the earth’s sifting down between the frag- 
ments and clogging them. 

One important thing to remember is that 
young seedling plants are not repotted 
but shifted—mark the difference. Repot 
ting is employed for plants which are ma- 
ture and have exhausted the sustenance in 
the soil, or have outgrown the root room or 
are unhealthy. When any of these condi- 
tions exists the plant is usually shaken free 
of the earth, and if any diseased or specially 
unhealthy condition exists, given a bath of 
tepid water and repotted in a fresh pot 
and clean soil. If it is necessary to use the 
old pot it should first be thoroughly cleansed 
and scalded. All diseased or dead roots 
should be removed when repotting plants, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A mirror suitable for bed- 
room or hall comes in 
wood with an old iron 





lhe kfail shake es in Shefield plate 9 finish, or any color desired. 
hiak Oua size. $7.50 | pints. $9.00 The Outside measurements 31” 
, A hia hawe sterling silwe? rims by 17”. 27. 
> ‘) ; 





There is a fine old-fash- 

ioned air about these 

decanters, reproductions of 

an old design. With or 

without handles. 11” high 
$18.75 a pair 








jt can be w for cake uit or rolls, a Sheffield 





plate disl th Chippen le wittern around the 
doe l 7 y 4 in height The handle is 
ollapsibli $9.00 
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Porch lowe) bracket. 
hand-decorated wood. 
tin-lined. 28” high.$15.75 




















; imong the breakfast 
Oe ae we 8 ee swe " 
sets is one of English 


porcelain in cream with 
an old Leeds pattern in 
brown, green and red. 
olors $15.50 a set Eleven pieces. $9.00 











Fruit or salad set of bowl and twelve plates in 














Copenhagen china with plum, pear or herry 
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desion in fones O green and natural fruit 
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FOR THE COUNTRY 
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Sewing table painted 
dull finish gray-green 
with flower decorations. 
Box in center is divided 
into compartments 3” 
deep. Top 28” high. 


Any color to order. $25 







































For centerpiece on the country house dining 

table or in the hall comes a large brass bowl with 

carved Chinese dragon design on the inside. 
20” in diameter. Price, $20.00 
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The flower or fruit bowl 

below is of glazed pot- 

tery with conventional 

floral design in green 

and blue. 11” wide, 

$3.50. Two other sizes 
are obtainable 








An old English design in china with fish scale 
decorations in blue, and floral pattern in blues, 


greens and reds. Coffee cups, $9.75 a dozen; 
tea, $8.00; dinner plates, $8.50 








Portable porch bell of 

hand -forged iron. 17” 

high. Bronze bell, 6” 
wide. $30.00 


The set below is of white 
porcelain with a large 
floral design in red, blue 
and green. Can be had 





in 100 piece set, $39.04. Crystal glass with conventional border design. 
Tea pot, $1.69; sugar, Clarets or small goblets, $4.75 a dozen; goblets, 
$1.19; creamer, $.64; $5.25 a dozen; finger bowls, $6.75 a dozen; the 
tea cups, $6.48 a dozen plates, $9.00 a dozen 
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migrating butterflies is the 
tawny red with a wing spread of 4” 
in oreat 


it moves south swarms 





Hunter's butterfly, or Painted Beauty, has a 

wider range than almost any other butterfly. 

it is found from Nowa Scotia to Mexico. Orange, 
white and purplish brown are its colors 
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Cabbage butterflies are only 

too familiar to gardeners, and 

their larve do incalculable 

damage. But for all that they 

are beautiful. A European 

species, it first appeared here 
in 1860 
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Large, showy in its dress of green, orange and 

bluish black, the Spicebush Swallow-tail always 

attracts attention. Allied species are found in 
the West Indies and South America 
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Pertinent Pointers Which Will Enable You to Enjoy that Great 


American 


ADAM and Eve knew the taste of 
honey. It doesn’t say so in the 
Bible—at least I don’t think it says 

so—but I know that it must be true be- 

cause that first garden was perfect; and 
no garden would be perfect without the 
amber spoils of the honey gatherers. 

Anyhow, we know that honey as an 
article of food was famous long before 
the discov ery of Battle Creek, and it re- 
mains today in good repute in spite of the 
pure food chemists. Some of the old 
prophets used to drift out into the desert 
and go on a regular wild locusts and honey 
debauch—or was it locusts and wild 
honey? It must have been wild honey be- 
cause in that day and age tame honey 
was practically unknown, owing to the 
fact that not much progress had been 
made in the art of keeping bees. 

It is interesting to note that although 
bees and their products have been more or 
less familiar to men for countless cen- 
turies, there was practically no progress 
in beekeeping methods until after the 
perfection of the great American biscuit. 
By “biscuit” I mean a biscuit, not a 
cracker—one of those delicious products 
of the oven condemned by all food cranks 
and enjoyed by all others. Hot biscuits 
and honey. Something real to live for! 


BUYING THE BrEs AND HIVvEs 


I wanted honey on my biscuits, and so I 
became a beekeeper. I could buy honey, 
of course, but that would not do. I wanted 
my own particular product and I proceeded 
to get it. First of all I had to have bees, 
and the easiest, though perhaps not the 
best, way to get a start was to buy a few 
colonies from a local beekeeper. We made 
several trips into the country in search of 
bees that could be bought at a reasonable 
price and finally found an interesting old 
chap who would part with a few colonies. 
We examined his bees carefully, and 
found that while they were housed in the 
most primitive sort of makeshift hives, 
they were strong in numbers and appar- 
ently free from any bee disease—two ex- 
tremely important considerations. 

Our bees now had to be transferred 
from the old hives in which we obtained 
them to clean new hives fresh from the 
factory. Even before removing them came 
the job of putting the new hives together. 
If you have never seen beehives in the 
making you cannot appreciate what com- 
plicated affairs they are. 

When I ordered mine I wanted to save 
as much expense as possible and so bought 
hives in the “K.D.” (knocked down) 
form. “Knocked down” is a good ex- 
pression. That is exactly the -way I felt 
when I opened the crate. One or two of 
the hive bodies had been nailed together 
and these contained the three other bodies 
in the set of five, besides all the internal 
arrangements of the entire set. When I 
opened that first crate and tried to get the 
pieces together I felt as though someone 
had sprung a new form of puzzle on me, 
but at last I discovered a little slip of 
paper telling just how to nail the big piece 
m to the little piece and just how many 
nails of just what size to put just where. 
(The nails were all in the package, too.) 

I would sit down in the basement even- 
ings nailing the things together, and the 
neighbor’s boy used to come over and 


watch me _ work. He was a critic—a 
natural-born critic. It got to be a regular 
sing-song with him:—“That one went in- 


side; that one went outside; that one went 
inside.” But at last I got all the nails 
driven in their proper places and had 
my bee houses ready for their occupants, 

I had handled bees before, and as an 
entomologist I. knew a good deal about 
them from a technical standpoint; but I 
had _ never even seen a colony on an old 
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Gentle bees—yes, there are such things—may 
be handled without protecting veil or smoke 
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log transferred to a new hive and so I 
called in a real expert in the business to 
give me the advantage of his experience 

This man knew bees by instinct. His 
people had kept bees before he was born, 
and it was almost second nature with him 
to handle the touchy insects with uncanny 
skill. With the new hive ready he could 
split open an old “bee gum” (a section of 
a hollow log) with an axe. He was not 
more concerned about it than he would be 
about splitting a lot of kindling. 


WHeEN A Bee Won't STING 


I afterwards found out that in some 
cases rough treatment will result in fewer 
stings to the operator than very careful 
handling. As soon as the bees find that they 
are being assailed their instinct teaches 
them to save as much of the honey store 
as possible, and each and every one of them 
falls to and gets a load of honey. A bee 
with his honey pouch loaded to the guards 
has very seldom been known to sting 

Inside the old logs and box hives the 
combs are built side by side very much 
as they are in any hive. My assistant 
cut off these old combs one at a time and, 
selecting the best, cut them to fit roughls 
into the frames which support the brood 
combs in the modern hive. As each comb 
was fitted into its frame we tied strings 
around and around the frames to hold 
the comb in place. Later the bees glued 
the frames solid and chewed the cotton 
strings to bits and removed them from the 
hive in a very coOperative manner. 

After seeing it done I did not consider 
that transferring was such a formidable 
job as I had supposed, and since that initial 
time I have transferred many colonies to 
new hives and have seldom been stung 

It might be asked why we bothered to 
move the old comb. Why not shake the 
bees into the new hives and let them start 
all over again? That could be done, of 
course, but the bees might not stay in the 
empty hive; and even if they did they 
would have to work pretty hard to replace 
all the old comb with its many cells of 
young brood and its store of honey. These 
brood combs, be it remembered, remain 
in the hive year after year. They are 
never taken away unless for some special 
reason, and never to supply honey as 
human food. Honey stored in a brood 
comb would be unfit to eat, as such combs 
have been used as places to rear the young 
through many bee generations. Conse- 
quently the combs from an old box hive, 
if they are fairly straight and do not con 
tain too much drone comb, are every bit 
as good as the new combs which the bees 
would gradually build later on. 


CELLS oF Various SIZES 


Perhaps I should explain here that 
drones, workers and queens are all pro- 
duced in cells of a different size. The 
queens are produced in special large, elon- 
gated cells built out from the main comb. 
These cells hang down almost at right 
angles ‘to the other cells in the hive. They 
are built only as needed, and only during 
the spring and early summer, when the 
natural tendency of the colony is to 
swarm and so establish a new colony. 
The workers are produced in cells of rela- 
tively small size. Drone cells are quite a 
little larger than the cells in the worker 
comb. !t is desirable to have a colony 
produce as many workers as possible and 
for that reason an excess of drone comb 
is always highly objectionable. 

We got our bees well established in the 
new hives quite: early in the spring 
just about the time the-apples were in 
bloom. At that time the bees can he 
handled better than they can earlier. It 
is unwise to attempt to handle them at 
any time when they are not gathering 
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As I said before, the bees will not swarm until 
after provision has been made for a su cessor to 
the queer The bee Keeper can head off these 
successors by looking through his hives once a 
week and removing all the queen cells. They are 
large and easily recognized. Simply pinch them 
out with your fingers when you find them. This 
is where the movable frames in the modern hive 
have an advantage. Each frame in the hive, and 


there are usually either eight or ten, can be re 
moved separately and thoroughly examined on 
both sides. In looking for queen cells the bees 
hould be shaken from the comb. This can be 
done by holding the frame firmly by the two upper 


corners and giving it a single vigorous jolting 
shake in front of the entrance of the hive. 
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Strangely enough the bees do not seem to resent 
such shaking, but generally crawl back into the 
hive quite contentedly. 

By removing queen cells, clipping the queen's 
wings and giving plenty of room for the storage 
of surplus honey you will go a long way toward 
preventing swarms—and preventing swarms usu- 
ally means the production of a surplus of honey. 


BEEHIVE MECHANICS 


This surplus is stored in shallow boxes called 
supers which fit on the hive right over the main 
hive body. The super has no top or bottom. The 
cover of the hive 1s lifted off, the super placed in 
position and the cover replaced, this time on top 
of the super. In this way the bees can work 
right up through the super. The latter is fitted 
with small square or oblong frames in which the 
bees build that beautiful white comb which needs 
no introduction to any American table. 

When one super is fairly well filled it should be 
lifted and an empty one inserted below it so as to 
give the workers plenty of room. The more room 
you give them the more vigorously they seem to 
work, and they will do their best to fill the whole 
place with honey if the clover holds out. 

Each super holds about two dozen of the little 
honey boxes and each box should hold when full 
about a pound of honey. Sometimes a single 
strong colony will fill eight or more supers in the 
course of a single season. 

Thin sheets of beeswax, known as comb 
foundation, may be bought ready-made. 
This comb foundation should be cut into 
sheets a little smaller than the comb space 
in the honey sections, and a sheet fastened 
in each section so that it forms the foun- 
dation from which the bees can build the 
comb from both sides. This foundation 
is stamped with hexagonal lines to serve 
as starters for the bees. 

This use of comb foundation not 
new, and when it was first used some 
people had an idea that it was made of 
paraffin and was an attempt to swindle 
the consumer. As a matter of fact it 


is 


or 
would not be practicable to use paraffin 
for this purpose, and there no doubt 
that all comb foundation that is made to 
day is the purest of pure beeswax. 

The profitable honey flow in most parts 
of the United States limited to the 
period when the white clover and bass- 
wood (linden) are in bloom. These tw 
plants are our greatest honey yielders, al- 
though in some sections a surplus is se- 
cured from other plants; and in some 
the goldenrod and asters and 
other fall flowers produce an abundance 
of honey. This fall honey, however, is 
usually strong in flavor. It might go 
all right with the locusts, but on hot 
biscuits the pure white article justly holds 
first rank in popular estimation. 

As soon as the clover yield 
stops, the beekeeper should re- 
move his surplus in the supers. 
This can easily be done by 
lifting a full super and lightly 
smoking the bees out from be- 
tween the frames. There are 
other methods of getting the 
bees out, which you will learn 
all about when you become an 
expert. If the honey is left in 
the hive through the summer 
the bees will crawl all over 
it and it will become stained 
and dark in color. Beekeepers 
call such honey travel-stained. 
It is often very strong. 

It is at this season that the 
farsighted beekeeper will start 
to lay plans for his next year’s 
success. During the late sum- 
mer and fall the bees must be 
made ready for winter. They 
must go on raising young bees 
to carry the colony over until 
spring. Most of those that 
winter over are hatched after 
the first of August. 


is 


is 


seasons 


PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER 


Bees winter by clustering in 
a ball in the hive. Those on 
the outside. of course, get cold 
and stiff. Then those inside the 
ball work out and surround the 
cold ones and give them a 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Interiors Furniture Fabrics Floor Coverings 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET 
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The old way has been by hand-weed- 


ing 
eral times during the year. 


paying excessive labor costs sev- 


But, today, owners of estates and 
homes, as well as leading railroads, 
municipalities, clubs, parks 
and beautiful 
weed-free paths, gutters, drives, roads, 
tennis courts and rights of way by the 


country 


cemeteries maintain 


use of 
ATLAS WEED-KILLER 
Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 





One gallon of Atlas clears 600 sq. ft. for 
the entire season, Apply in ordinary sprinkling 
Weeds die 


then, no 


can—diluted with 20 parts water. 

a few days after first application 
more trouble for the entire year. Compare 
with costly hand-weeding which must be done 


over and over again 


(For killing weeds in lawns use LAWN 


SILICATE, Write for particulars.) 


Sample offer. 
We will furnish you a trial 2 qt. can of Atlas 
Weed Killer on receipt of $1 and this coupon 
prepaid if you mention your dealer's name. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 
95 Liberty Street, New York 


Enclosed is $1.00 tor 
Killer 


a 2 qt. trial ean of Atlas Weed 
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(Continued from page 52) 


chance to limber up in the warmth 
inside the ball. In order to carry 
on this process of keeping each other 
warm it is necessary that there be a 
good-sized mass of bees. If the mass 
is so small that at any time all of the 
bees become chilled, the chances are 
that the entire colony will die. Con- 
sequently the beekeeper must see to 
it that they have the right working 
conditions late in the summer in order 
that they may raise plenty of young, 
and store sufficient honey to provide 
food for the winter. 

If in the early fall, before the first 
hard frosts, we find that a colony of 
bees weighs less than sixty pounds it 
is a safe bet that they are short of 
stores and will have a hard time to 
pull through the winter. Such a col- 
ony may often be saved by feeding 


| them several pounds of sugar syrup. 


An empty super may be set under 
the hive body and in this super a 
flat pan may be placed to contain the 
sugar. A little straw placed in the 
syrup will enable the bees to carry it 
up to the storage space in the hive. 
Feeding should preferably be done on 
warm, bright days 

During the winter the bees may be 
protected by some kind of packing 
to assist in keeping out the cold. One 
of the chief things to remember is 
that we want to conserve the warmth 
near the top of the hive. For this 
reason it is well to take off the cover 
of the hive, put a thin board over the 
frames, and on this place an empty 
super. This super must be filled with 
shavings or dry leaves and the hive 
cover replaced. The whole thing 
can now be roughly wrapped with 
tarred paper to protect the bees still 


The Twelve Best Flowers for 


further. The idea in protecting the 
roof and leaving the sides more or 
less exposed is to prevent the con- 
densation of moisture on the lids 
where it would drip down on the 


cluster of bees. If any moisture 
condenses in the hive, it will form 
on the sides where it will do no 
harm. It is well, however, to place 


the hive so that it will slope slightly 
from the back to the front, and the 
front should be placed to the south. 
Thus any moisture that may run 
down the walls will be evaporated at 
the entrance to the hive. 

If the bees winter well, it follows 
that they will be ready to start rear- 
ing a brood very early in the spring, 
and that is the thing greatly to be de- 
sired. The bees that live over the 
winter are of no value in gathering 
honey. They will all be dead before 
the clover blooms, but their value is 
very great in that they make possible 
the rearing of many generations of 
young bees to work during the season 
of the honey flow. 

There have been many digressions 
in this story but there are also many 
digressions in the life of a beekeeper 
during the season, and the enthusiasm 
with which he follows these digres- 
sions will be the measure of his mark 
of success. And let me say in conclu- 
sion that if you are going to have 
bees about the place, manage them, 
control them—don’t merely be a bee- 
keeper. Most people can keep a few 
bees, but it is the exceptional one who 
manages them in such a way that he 
always has a supply of that most 
delectable food—comb honey. The 
good bee manager need never eat 
his biscuits unsweetened. 


a Garden of Gold 


(Continued from page 23) 


Such a border should always have 
a unifying medium in the form of an 
edging extending its entire length, 
and there are two flowers which I 
have not mentioned as yet that lend 
themselves well to this purpose. One 
is the dwarf iris (/ris pumila excelsa) 
which bears yellow flowers in the 
spring and hence provides only an 
edging of its short sword-like leaves 
during the greater part of the time. 
The other ts an annual (Sanvitalia 
procumbens fl. pl.) which resembles 
the cone flowers or rudbeckia, on a 
small scale. This grows about 6” in 
height and is of such easy culture that 
it makes a particularly desirable edg- 
ing plant. I would advise starting 
the seeds indoors, in order to have 
plants of considerable size that will 
soon begin to bloom when the out- 
door season arrives. Otherwise, the 
border would be without an edging, 
save as the growing green of the 
seedlings provided it with one, until 


the plants had time to reach maturity. 

I have not ventured among the 
annuals at all, in the selection of 
these “best” yellow flowers, but there 
is one of them that I cannot forbear 
mentioning. This is the splendid 
African marigold, not to be confused 
with the French strain, which is more 
dwarf and humbler in every way, 
though frequently of most wonderful 
texture and color. The African mari- 
golds are tall plants—2’ is the aver- 
age height—and of open and strong 
growth. The French marigolds are 
low-growing and often the outer 
branches rest on the ground and take 
root.. Hence the African cannot be 
used for close and compact bedding, 
while the French can. As there are 
yellows among these marigolds that 
are almost unknown in the flower 
kingdom, it is worth while to give 
them space if possible. “El Dorado” 
is a variety which affords many un- 
usual and lovely tones. 


Eighteenth Century Italian Wall Furniture 


(Continued from page 41) 


ward splayed legs and feet, were 
gorgeous not only with ormolu 
mounts but also with an opulent dis- 
play of marquetry and vari-colored 
veneer. Oftentimes the veneer was 
so laid that the convergent diagonals 
of the grain formed a highly effective 
pattern, or, it may be, that several 
woods of contrasting hue were cut 
into small diapers and laid over the 
extent of a drawer front or a panel. 

Then, again, console. cabinets of 


this same type sometimes had drawer 
fronts and panels enriched with bone 


inlay engraved with black and set in 
a dark ground. The refined motifs 
were ordinarily of Renaissance pro- 
venance and in this method of em- 
bellishment, probably attributable to 
a Spanish or Moorish origin, the 
Italian craftsmen were notable adepts. 
In lacquer, too, some successful es- 
says were made although, as a rule, 
the early 18th Century Italian lacquer 
is muddy in color, deficient in sur- 
face and mediocre in the distribution 
and execution of the design. 


Altogether, considered from the 
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Specialists 








They cost no more from us; and as there are lots of poor 
Peonies, why not have the benefit of expert advice? Our fame 
isnation-wide. From Maine to California the supremacy of our 
Peonies is established. It is because we are specialists in a 
sense which possesses a real value and significance; that is, 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 





WE SHIP ONLY IN THE FALL, AND OUR ANNUAL CATALOG IS NOW 
READY. IT’S UNIQUE—DISTINCTIVE—VERY DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS. MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 


BOX 176, SINKING SPRING, PENN’A. 





Unfading Beauty 


Color way thru the fibre—does 
not wash off or wear off. Lasts 
the life of the shingle itself. 


“‘CREO-DIPT 


STAINED SHINGLES | 
} 





17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Colors 


They keep their color because, by our 
own special process they are stained 


: ‘ oes deep into the fibre of the wood with 
Arch. Chas. A. Platt, New York City, for 


Richard C. Plater, Nashville, Tenn. best earth pigment colors. 7 Only live 
24-inch “DIXIE WHITE” “CREO- cedar shingles used — no waste — pre- 
DIPT’’ Stained Shingles on side walls. served in creosote against dry rot, 


worms and weather. 


Write for sample Colors on Wood 
and Book of ‘“‘CREO-DIPT’’ Homes 


CREO-DIPT CO. Inc., 


1012 Oliver St. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for West 
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“DEANE’S PATENT 
FRENCH RANGES 


(Combination Coal and Gas) 
PEELE LECLERC 






are adapted to all seasons. In warm weather 
cooking by gas keeps the kitchen cool. In 
cool weather cooking by coal keeps the 
kitchen warm. Combining the two features 
in one range economizes space, yet gives 
double cooking and oven capacity when- 
ever you need it. 


DEANE’S PATENT FRENCH RANGES 
represent the hig thest achievement in range 
design and construction. Investigate care- No. 209—Patent French Range, 


SC egg Se en Spas : alae in combination with Gas Range 
fully before you : make your selection. ond «Tivelles. 


We also manufacture plate warmers, broilers, incinerators, steel cook’s tables, 


laundry ranges, etc. Full information on request. 


Wee 


261-265 West 36th St 


wanna Deane Company NEW YORK CITY 


SE Deana agsagY TNNNVNNNEONENNONS NIN TONTODOAEADDODDUOOODUAYOODONT AS POESOE AAU EU EDU ADU E NTE: 


Set 





































































tection to the buyer—a guarantee of 
Quality and Superiority in material, de- 
sign, workmanship and service. 


4 | uct—whether it is a night latch, padlock, door 
| closer, builders’ hardware or chain blocks. That 
|} name “Yale” is well worth seeing-—-as you will 
discover in the years to come after the product 
bearing it goes into service. 


for 50 years—50 years devoted to manufacturing the best 
that skill and training and intelligent understanding of 
your needs can produce. Be sure you see that name 








on the Product 


And be sure you see it— 
or you won't get “Yale” 


It is a mark of identification—a pro- 








Look for the name “Yale” on every Yale prod- 















The Yale organization has been making Yale products 








fale. 
Yale Products for sale by hardware dealers 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 






























‘“Bebiaak © Atkins 


Now is the time to order 
EVERGREENS 
_ HARDY OLD FASHION FLOWERS 


_ SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 
| for Fall Planting 


Write for catalogue 
Rutherford, New Jersey 














| 
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The World’s Choicest Varieties are in Our Nurseries 
| 

} 











“t 116 Washington St 


D? AWAY with all the 
troubles, worries and ex- 
penses that go handin hand 

_ a XN Y with erecting a small build- 
I ON ule : ing. Buy a Hodgson Port- 
. able House. You 

can put up any 

Hodgson house 

yourself—in a jiffy. 


Send for catalog. 


ATTY | E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 226, 


Boston, Mass. 


=o 4| GE. 39th St., New York City 











Dog House 





HODGSON Portable HOUSES 

















THE 


MEANING OF 
GOOD TASTE” IN THE HOME 


Good Taste’ in home furnishing does 


not begin and end with the selection of 





artistic turniture and decorations. but de- 

pends finally upon the related beauty of 

each individual part to the whole. | 
A single discordant detail will mar the 

harmony of an entire room. 

Our early showing of FALL and WIN- 
TER STYLES offers many excellent sugges- | 
tones, both economic and practical, at values | | 

| below competition. | 

| 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS | 


AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT & HORNER CO., INC. | 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 


NEW YORK 

























Interior 
Beauty. | 


Se = 


HE interior beauty 
of any home de 
pends largely 
upon the kind of wood ' 
selected for the trim, 
woodwork, and floor 
ing These three are 
necessary to properly set 
off the home furnishings | 





a 








to make a successful interior. 


Southern Pine 





. . 5. 9° 
**The Wood of Service 
ie suitable for all interior work because of ita striking grain 
and f beautiful texture No other wood that grows offers 
e whier range wf ol e figure there is no monotonous 
aati .* f it te large end bold, some fairly uniform 
and some de ately engraved 
Southern Pine is bright and attractive, and its get eral 
beatity and wu are pot surpassed by the most expensive 
hardw ! it takes and holds perfectly and permanently 
paints, varnishes, and stains 
N off ex richness and beauty in color and tone is 
berond powall ies of the builder with Southern Pine 
and all at smal « when quality is considered 
Send to-day for free booklet — **Direc- 
tions for Finishing Southern Yellow Pine” 
Address Department C-5 


Southern Pine 
Association 
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Eighteenth Century Italian Wall Furniture 


(Continued from 


point of design and decoration, the 
rectangular console cabinets or chests 
of drawers with straight, tapered legs 
corresponding to Louis XVI an 
Sheraton influences, were decidedly 
more successful. In connection with 
these pieces, it is worth noting that 


the Italian straight tapered leg is 
nearly always shorter, more robust 
and more abruptly tapered than the 
legs of corresponding English and 
French pieces It should also be 
noted that the Italian drawer front 


frequently lapped over the rail sup- 
porting it, so that the eye would see 


only the single line of division be 
tween the top of one drawer and the 
bottom of the one above it These 


console cabinets with straight tapered 
legs occasionally occurred in lacquer, 
but were more frequently either en- 
riched with inlay and marquetry or 
else painted with vivid polychrome 
decorations, in the form of scenes set 
in panels or in free Renaissance 
arabesques. In the modes prevailing 
at the very end of the 18th Century, 
consoles were no less prominent. 
Considerations of symmetry in furn- 
ishing led to the common making of 
consoles in pairs and generally dic- 
tated the placing of mirrors or other 
appropriate articles above them. 


WRITING FURNITURE 


Types of writing furniture were 
many, ranging from the tall bureau- 
bookcase, to the small, low secretary 
that was really more of an ornament 
than a practical adjunct in the actual 
furnishing of a room. 

An interesting type is the cabinet 
secretary dated by the maker and 
containing an inscription of dedica- 
tion to the personage for whom it 
was made. An example of this pat- 
tern shown in the illustration of 
the piece by Riccardo. The whole 
body of the piece is painted and 
covered with polychrome decorations, 
all the drawer tronts bearing land- 
scapes or other scenes of most minute 
workmanship. Although painted dec 
oration was fully developed in the 
other countries of Europe, it was left 
to the Italians to specialize in the 
painting of panels, and the Italian 
furniture maker brought this species 
of decoration to a higher state of per- 
fection than the furniture decorators 
of any other country. Of course, in 
England we see the wonderfully 
painted panel decorations of Angelica 
Kauffmann, of Cipriani, and of Per- 
golesi, but it must be remembered 
that they are working in an essentially 
Italian mode. The use of numerqus 
panels given over to architectural and 
landscape subjects was a common fea- 
ture of polychrome decoration. 

Another type of writing furniture 
was the low secretary with slant top 
and occasionally with shaped cresting. 
One of the examples illustrated shows 
a member of this family of Louis XV 
guise, while another shows a larger 
North Italian piece of considerably 
earlier date. In the latter part of 
the century, contemporaneously with 
Louis XVI and Sheraton phases in 
France and England, we have the flat 
top table with straight tapered legs. 


1S 


CUPBOARDS AND CABINETS 


When we come to cupboards, cabi- 
nets and wardrobes, we find an almost 


endless diversity of forms, many of 
which are instinct with grace and 
charm. None of them perhaps ts 


more interesting than the corner cup- 
board with quarter circle front, meant 
to stand either upon a corner console 
or else upon a lower cupboard of the 
same contour in front. Akin to it 
was the corner wardrobe or hanging 
cupboard, whose front consisted of 
one solid paneled door. Then, again, 


page 54) 

there were corner cupboards with a 
series of small receding brackets 
forming a super-structure, doubtless 
intended for the display of bric-a- 
brac. Another form of cupboard was 
meant to stand against a flat wall, 
and had a straight front, whose mold- 


ings and curves supplied opportunity 
for lavish decorations. Very much 
more useful and substantial was the 


large wardrobe of rectangular contour 
with two full length doors in front. 
Several examples of these are illus- 
trated, the one a Venetian piece of 
the mid-18th Century with light body 
color and Renaissance arabesque dec- 
orations, the other a late Venetian 
piece covered with landse ape panels, 
a form of embellishment sometimes 
executed on detached pieces of can- 
vas which were afterwards applied 
to the cabinetwork. 

The credenza was altogether too 
useful a piece of furniture to be 
abandoned for newer modes and we 
find it persisting through the 18th 
Century in an ornate form very much 
decorated after the Venetian manner. 


Beps AND DressINGc TABLES 


Among bedsteads there is no less 
variety than in the other pieces of the 
period. The painted bedstead of 
Louis XV pattern from the collection 
in the Cooper Museum shows how 
charmingly the Venetian draftsmen 
could interpret the style of their Gal- 
lic models. Then, again, the little 
bedstead with high posts and tester, 
decorated wherever there was a free 
surface, exemplifies a type common 
in the latter part of the 18th Century. 
The large double bedstead with rec- 
tangular headboard and lower rec- 
tangular footboard is indicative of a 
type prevalent in the last years of the 
18th Century and in the fore part of 
the 19th Century. A prie-dieu, of a 
style corresponding with the bedsteads 
was an almost indispensable item of 
bedroom furniture. 

Dressing stands and the mirrors 
that went with them likewise reg- 
istered all the changes in current 
styles, and were not seldom objects 
of both grace and dignity. In many 
instances entire dressing sets con- 
sisting of small mirror, hand glasses, 
trays, powder boxes and all the other 
accessories for the feminine toilet 
were made in a style to correspond 
exactly with the dressing stand. 


Tue Woops Usep 


The instances cited by no means 
exhaust the varieties of the 18th Cen- 
tury Italian furniture to be met with, 
but they are sufficient to indicate to 
the reader the general trend of style 
and enable him to recognize, without 
difficulty, the dominant characteristics 
when seen in other pieces of a cor- 
responding date. The material used 
in the early and in the middle part 
of the century was walnut, and, from 
the middle of the century onward, 
mahogany in conjunction with wal- 
nut, which was never so fully super- 
seded as in England. In addition to 
walnut and mahogany other woods 
were also employed and for purposes 
of veneer, inlay and marquetry, the 
assortment of woods was quite as 
full as those used in England. At 
the present time so much painted 
Italian furniture of the Venetian 
school is to be seen that many people 
fancy the 18th Century was altogether 
a polychrome decoration period in 
Italy. It is, therefore, necessary to 
remind the reader that, while poly- 
chrome decoration enjoyed tremend- 
ous vogue, the 18th Century Italian 
cabinet-makers were in no wise blind 
to the many fascinating possibilities 
of other materials. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Carpenter 
an Erect al 


All construction questions are 
worked out, the material is cut- 
to-fit exactly, the plans are be 
fore him, and the owner knows 
he will get a perfect greenhouse; designed by experts, 
complete in every particular, and of best materials 
possible—all combined in 


Callahan 


Cut-to-Fit Greenhouses 
at Low Cost 


They solve the question for the man who knows the 
advantages of under glass growing. In any size needed. 
Low freight classification helps keep the price down. 

Callahan Sectional Greenhouses tor your home may be erected by any handy 
man. Tell us your needs We have a house for any grower, professional or 
amateur. 

Write for particulars. 


The Callahan Duo- Glazed Sash Co. 


142 Fourth Street $3 Dayton, Ohio 


















The asoline engine 
says: “Put me on the 
pee working a Myers 
ump and will sup- 
ply water for the en- 
ire household.”’ 


Myers Power Pumps 


If your day is still measured by so many trips 
to the well or cistern, heed the message the gaso- 
line engine and Myers Pumps brings, and quit 
working a pump handle every day of your life. 


Be fully prepared for the hot, dry weather— 
Get a MYERS POWER PUMP or PUMPING 
JACK, and give your engine or electric motor 
steady employment, then you will have an 
efficient, economical, labor-saving plant 
that will furnish water for your home, for 
stock, dairy, sprinkling and many other 
purposes. 

25,000 MYERS POWER PUMPS sold last 
year indicates their popularity. Your choice 
can be made from many styles 
and sizes all shown in our 
Catalog P17. 

If interested write 






















F.L. Myers & Bro. TaN 


Ashland, Ohio —— 
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ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 



































Planning to Build? 


Then Get These Three | 
Valuable Numbers FREE | 











The June, July and August issues of The Archi- 

tectural Record—authoritative and professional—will 

be included free, if you subscribe now to start with 

Septe mber. You will thus receive 15 attractive and 
valuable numbers for only $3—The regular yearly price. 

Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selec- 
tion of the work of leading architects throughout the country 
with 100 or more illustrations, including exterior and interior 
views and floor plans. It is read by more architects than any | 
other magazine, and is also taken each year by hundreds of 
persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. 

In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. From a study of } 
these houses you are sure to get helpful suggestions for attractive exteriors, 
convenient arrangement of rooms, appropriate furnishings, etc. 

In the business section are also described the latest and best building 
materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of 
comfort, convenience and value. 


Accept these three numbers free. Mail the coupon today 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Tue Arcuitecturat Recorp, 119 W. 40th St., New York City H.G. 8-17 


Send free your June, July and August numbers and enter subscription for a 
full year beginning September, 1917, tor which find $3 enclosed (add 60c for 
Canada, $1 for Foreign). 


—  MPUTIVCCLTET TCP. oe eee 
i ctensuseode 
Oeccupedios .cccscees 
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Living room in E. L. Cutter’s Kelsey Health 
Heated residence at Milton, Mass. B 
Little, Architect, with Cram & Ferguson 


A Heat Linking of the 
Desirable Visible with 
the Invisible Desirable 


HE fireplace is the de- | with just the right moisture, 
wable visibl Kelsey comes directly into the rooms 
Heal I He. 4 i wCISE through the inconspicuous floor 
eaith eat, the invis- or side wall heat openings. 

ible desirable Ample ventilation snd sbund: 
. . ° ® an eat are combinec ne one 

In their linking, the senti- avenem. 
ment of the fireplace is not The fireplace unviolated holds 
marred by the insistent pres- its sentimental sway as the de 


sirable visible. 
ence of obtrusive heating The Kelsey in ite practicainces 
apparatus. 
T 


the invisible desirable 
he Kelsey freshly heated Send for booklet—‘‘Some Sav 
fresh air, automatically mixed 


ing Sense on Heating.” 
now yw F, Ke 2 Caitonge 
103-K Park Avenue Hi .. 21 est Lake Street 
Boston S E Detroit 


WK Fen Ole. Oe. YT WARM AIR GENERATOR § 00% * Belles’ Exch 
237 James St., Syracuse, N. Ye 





LUTTON GREENHOUSES EXCEL 


in Attractiveness, Efficiency and Durability. Let us explain why. 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. Horticultural Architects and Builders of 
272-278 Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Greenhouses, Conservatories, Cold Frames j 














This is the General Wanepere ppessdance a. the wonderful R. A. Long 
arm, Longview, 
The bullidings, ad designed by Architect Henry S$ . Holt, Kansas City, 
.» have roofs of imperial French Tile. 


A Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


is acknowledged by most of the leading architects to have every 
point of superiority in its favor: architectural beauty, perfect 
protection from fire, leaks, moisture and weather changes—-won- 
derful durability without repairs, and therefore eventual economy. 





Consult your architect and wee for illustrated booklet, “‘The 
olors. 


Roof Beautiful,”’ printed in o it contains views of many 
beautiful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free 
upon request. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
General Offices: 1112-1122 Monroe Building 











Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Has It a Built-in Bath? 


That is the first question asked by the 
woman who goes to look at a new house. 


America’s foremost built-in bath is the 
“Viceroy,” a notable example of 


| KOHLER WARE 


Always of one quality—the highest 
| The “ 


tion; 


Viceroy” is of genuine one-piece construc- 
it is enameled all over; the design is beautiful 
and hygienic, and owing to manufacturing economies 
it is available for all classes of houses and apart- 
ments. Be sure to see the “Viceroy” if you are 
building or remodeling. 

KOHLER OF KOHLER manufactures first quality bath : 
tubs, lavatories and sinks to suit all requirements. Illustra- 


tions of all these excellent products are published in an inter- 


esting book, “KOHLER OF KOHLER.” For free copy 
Address Department F-8. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Founded 1873 
Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 
thieago §«=—s St. Paw! §=St. Louis Houston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle London 
® The stars indicate th vation af tn¢@ KOHLER permanent 
frade-mark in faint blue 
he ** Vicerey,”" | 
Rew Lawstery, J / “Ff (Patent applied to Bp, a thn +f S. Pat. Off.) 
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Enjoy Your Picnic 
Lunch in a Clean, 
Sanitary Way with 
an Outing Lunch 
Table. 


Simple, Easily Set up, 
Strong, Light, Made of wood. 


————— Occupies 
ry sy small space 
f y ’ when not in 
V) wa use 
VA 
mY \ . 
/\ \ me 
gy oe 
\ f 


Self-supporting. TWO TABLES IN ONE. 18 in. high, 2 ft. wide, 
4 ft. long, suitable for two, four or six guests, or 25 in. high, 2 ft. by 
2 ft., suitable for card table. Folds in bag 4 in. by 6 in. by 25 in. 
Weight Seven Pounds. Price $4.00. Delivered anywhere in U. 8S. A. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















House & Garden 


Eighteenth Century Italian Wall Furniture 
(Continued from page 56) 


In the matter of decorative proc- 
they employed every resource 
common in England and in France, 
including veneering, inlay, marque- 
try, carving, lacquering, painting and 
embe lishing with metal mounts while 
in the matter of bone inlay they ex- 
celled to a great extent the artisans 
of the other two countries. 


esses, 


Pots and Plants 


Whether we reproach 18th Century 
Italian furniture with the charge of 
decadence or whether we frankly ad- 
mire it, we are bound to admit that 
it is deeply interesting, that there is 
much to be learned from it, and that 
it affords a resource that we may 
utilize with profit for the enrichment 
of the furnishings of our own age. 


for the Indoor Garden 


(Continued from page 47) 


preferably when. dormant, as it is 


apt to injure a growing plant. Plants 
in full bloom, however, may be 
shifted without injury if pains are 


taken not to break the ball of earth. 
Tue Question oF Sort 


The tiny seedlings from hotbeds or 
flats: should be potted off at first in 
the soil in which they were started, 
and the pots plunged to the rim in 
the hotbed, sand box or flats full of 
sand, earth or sphagnum moss kept 
moist. As the plants advance to 
larger pots a somewhat richer soil 
may be given that is better adapted 
to the particular requirements. As a 
rule a good compost of fibrous loam, 
sharp white sand, leaf mold and a 
little well rotted manure will suit al- 
most any plant, the proportions being 
varied to suit the individual case. 

Geraniums will do well in a soil 
composed chiefly of sharp sand and 
fibrous loam, while fuchsias, helio- 
tropes, calceolarias and the like pre- 
fer a considerable amount of leaf 
mold added to the loam. Crinums 
and amaryllis require much sharp 
sand, while palms seem to do better 
with a somewhat gravelly loam and 
a little mold. Often a plant which is 
not doing well will take on new life 
and vigor with a change of soil, and 
I have sometimes found that a rough 
compost suits many plants better and 
keeps them in a healthier condition 
than is obtained with a finer soil. 

Not all plants require the same 
mechanical condition of the soil. 
Soft, succulent plants should be 
potted lightly, often the mere tapping 
of the pot on the table to settle the 
soil being sufficient. Hard-wooded 
plants need the earth to be well 
firmed around their roots, pressed 
down a little at a time until the ball 
of earth is quite solid. 

Plants such as primroses, which re- 
quire especially good drainage and 


Inside 


are liable to rot if the water settles 
about their crowns, should always be 
set with the crown a little high and 
the earth sloping toward the rim of 
the pot, while those which make a 
thick mat of fibrous roots may be 
set rather low. In all pottings of 
plants sufficient room should be al- 
lowed at the top for watering—at 
least 1” will be required in anything 
more than a 3” pot. Deep saucers 
should be provided to catch the drain 
age, but this should not be allowed 
to stand in the saucer after it has 
ceased to run. Plants standing with 
their toes in water are seldom healthy, 
and the presence of this bottom 
moisture causes the soil above to 
sour and grow musty. 


THE 


Many gardeners have rather hazy 
ideas of what is meant by the words 
loam, muck, leaf mold, etc. Most 
land is loam, the difference in soils 
consisting in the proportion of sand 
or clay they contain. A loam which 
contains much sand is what is known 
as a warm, sandy loam. Leaf mold 
is the fine, black soil found about 
the roots of trees, in hollows in the 
woods and wherever vegetable mat- 
ter has lain undisturbed for some 
time. Technically it is vegetable 
matter decayed without the presence 
of water, while muck, on the other 
hand, is vegetable matter decayed 
under the action of water, as the 
sediment in the bottom of ponds, and 
the earth of bogs and marshes. 
Fibrous loam is that taken from the 
bottom of sods. It contains the roots 
of the grass and is one of the most 
valuable of soils for all garden pur 
poses. In digging this earth the sods 
are lifted in squares and the earth 
shaved off just below the crown of 
the grass, roots and all being used 
Or the sod may be cut and piled in 
heaps, grass and all, and left to decay. 


MEANING oF Som. TERMS 


and Out the Colonial House 


(Continued from page 27) 


but this is far from the case. It is 
perfectly feasible to build endless 
varieties of this type by following 
certain fixed precedents, and creating 
a building which is consistent. The 
style lends itself to a freedom of 
treatment which offers opportunity 
for the architect to develop his orig- 
inality and resourcefulness. 

[he housebuilder need never fear 
that the result of following traditional 
Colonial lines will be a crude farm- 


house in any sense of the word. The 
endless monstrosities of forty and 
fifty years ago were the product of 
the building carpenter, who worked 
at a time when architects were scarce, 
and he could ply his trade without 
any architectural education. This 
type of man is fast dying out, and 
his place has been taken by trained 
architects who have devoted their 
lives to the study and appreciation of 
the best work of the past. 























AProtector for Y our Home! 


For those households that have absent menfolk at the front, 
there is an able substitute waiting to safeguard you and 
your interests—the dog. 


The Airedale, the Bull Terrier, German Police Das, the 
Great Dane are all good watch dogs. 











The time to buy a dog is now. Before buying one, con- 
sult House & Garden’s Dog Mart. If you wish expert 
advice or assistance in making a selection, write The 
Dog Man. The service is gratuitous to all. 


House & Garden 


19 West 44th Street 
New York 























DANERSK 


Quaint Associations with The Past 


are embodied in the furniture from our shops. Each 
piece is Authentic in Tradition and Design—made by 
hand and sold direct at manufacturers’ prices to those 
who are building the beautiful homes of to-day. 

Our new Catalog is worthy of your study. It contains illustra- 
tions of artistic settings and design-themes that 

ean be applied to them. It will tell you how you 

can obtain complete individuality at modest prices. 

Pieces for single rooms or entire house 

held ready for prompt shipment. Write «Dae 

fully of your needs to-day. TT ~ol 

Send for New Catalog “‘A-8” or call at 

Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue--4th’ Floor 





Ad 4 
ee UR PLANTS give a crop of finest 
a — berries in two to ten months from 
planting—the Everbearing varieties in two months; the others the fol- 
lowing June. A full list of the best varieties, including the remarkable 


Van Fleet Hybrids, covering the whole season from earliest to latest. 


Our booklet No. 2 of Pot Grown Strawberries tells all about them; how to prepare 
the ground and cultivate. IT IS FREE. you would have bigger and better 
strawberries than vour neighbors or you have ever had before, plant LOVETT’S 
POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 





Strawberry Specialists for thirty-nine years. 


J.T. LOVETT Box 152 Little Silver, N. J. 
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Taree + MANTELS 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 
Combine Distinction and Charm 


| ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 

















on Underground 
m cars = Garbage Receiver 


installed at your home—means less danger from infantile paralysis 
germs. Act NOW—for your protection, Eliminate the dirty ga: 
bage pail. 

SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 

















dy-cut! 





Wholesale prices. Comes glazed in 
sections. “Easybilt.” Erect it pouee. 
Any size. Highest grade materials supplied 
complete. Shipped promptly anywhere. Send 


for our Greenhouse and Hot Bed Sash Booklet. 
FREE. Write NOW! 


Gordon-Van Tine G, 6312 Case Streel 



















































CRANE 
RADIATOR VALVES 


MEET THE HIGHEST HOME-REQUIREMENTS 








“* The Ones 
That Last 
a Lifetime’’ 


Setistection Gua¢anteed or Money Back Davenport, lowa 
‘The Ones 
That Last 


M 
UNiO0 N A Lifetime’’ 


METAL COLUMNS 
For Porches, Pergolas, Interiors 


The shafts are galvanized open 
hearth steel and will not split, 
check, rot, warp, or open up at 
















the joints. 


Union Metal Columns are ar- 
chitecturally correct and have 
been used on thousands of rep- 
resentative buildings. . 






Ask for Column Catalog 88 and 
Pergola Book 15-P 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 


Canton, Chio 























Garage Hardware 


1”) -" 
the vind « not 
I st } 

ing ga 

whet 

lea the garag 
if « don't! 


fet Stanley Gar 
age Door Holder 
1774 wt ch toeks 
the deor open! 





The Stanley Works 


New Gritain, Conn 
vu. & 


New York Chrleago 











Decorative Metal 


Grilles 


Will «kilfully and harmoniously enclose 
your radiators decreasing their obtrusive 
objec tion ableness 
Mend for Catalog O4-A 
TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
52 Vandernitt Ave New York City 





| @atinover Galleries 


| Paintings by Old Masters 
at very reasonable prices 


3 West 56th Street New York 








BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


18 West 45th St. New York City 


formerty at 646 Sth Ave 


Furnishing and Decorating in Con 
ventional er Origine Styles 

W rite for nformatiotr concernit 

furnishings and materials you seck 
to arty t vour «ke rative ache 




















HANDE 
QImps 


Write for illustrated booklet 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
590 BE. Main Sereet, Meriden, Conn. 


pe eee 


Furniture | ! 


of every notable epoch, 
including many specially | 
designed pieces, is re- I 


tailed at no prohibitive 
cost in thin interesting 

















establishment, devoted 
exclusively to Furniture 
and decorative accessories. 


Two-score years of effort 
has developed our en- 
deavor into an industrial 


art 
Suggestions may be 
gained from de luxe prints 





of well appointed rooms, 
which will be sent gratis 
upon request, 


New fork Galleries 


Grand Rayads Furniture Company 


“RPOMATED 


34-36 West 52% St. New York 


more production, 
The scrapping of the tariff wall anyhow. 
wheat will undoubtedly facilitate the whole of Canada than .inhabit the 
distribution north and south; the State of Ohio alone, Americans might 
establishment of a War Information well consider a further and impres- 
jureau for the benefit of the ama- sive expansion of their poultry 
teur agriculturist will perhaps do as dustry 
much good in another way; and the of service to suggest for that trouble- 
flood of pamphlets on home garden- some patriot, the conscientious 


loanna Ditto that beets and beans 


cal 


Turkish bath in the open 


low the general lead of the Dominion 


‘The Plough is Our Hope’ 


(Continued from page 12) 


The War Garden Record of Nine American Cities 


mpiled from information supplied by the leading 
papers im each of the cities mentioned.—Eptror. ) 

Boston has a showing of 1,500 acres of war gardens within the city 
lumits 

Chicago has 200,000 home and vacant lot gardens, the result of a re 
markable campaign conducted by the Garden Bureau. Eight thou- 

ind acres were plowed, 51 teams plowing every day and 24 tractors 

plowing day and night. One hundred and twenty thousand people 
called at the Bureau to arrange for gardens, 69,500 attended garden 
meetings, 25,000 purchased seed at wholesale from the Bureau, 
365,000 pieces of instructive garden literature were distributed. 

Cleveland reports that approximately 900 acres are being devoted to 
war gardens in Greater Cleveland and about 1,690 acres in territory 
surrounding the city are being cultivated by Cleveland people who 
normal'y do not garden 

Kansas City says that its patriotic citizens are raising their bit on 
acres of vacant lots. 

Louisville, Ky., gives a conservative estimate of 300 acres, which rep- 
resents one-third of its entire back gardens and vacant lots 

Memphis, which is the center of the great garden movement for the 
Delta region of some 60,000 sq. miles, has 30,000 war gardens. 

Minneapolis estimates 1,500 acres, largely planted through the activ- 
ities of the Garden Club. School children have 1,200 gardens in 
charge 

New York City has approximately 1,150 acres under the war plough. 
In Manhattan alone there are 960 patches under cultivation. Brook- 
lyn has 4,700 war gardens, the Bronx has more than 180 acres of 
patriotic truck plots and Richmond and Queens have about 450 acres 

The Department ot Parks has furnished much 
of the seed for these gardens either free of charge or at cost. 

Philadelphia gives a conservative estimate of 200 acres of vacant lots 
given to war gardens of which 80 acres are being cultivated by school 
children. This estimate covers merely the public gardening. Figures 
for the private patriotic patches are not available 


5,159 


of vegetables each 


hand, and places as much display type muscle on a level with mind in the 
is the four biggest commereial adver- matter of certificates, by going into 
tisers in Canada combined The fruit-picking, dairying or chicken 
country has never been as busy or farming activities. 
as prosperous, Thousands of farmers 


crops 


Canadian eggs 
e produced crops worth forty to at a premium in England. 


will convince John Doe and Mrs. jector to anything dangerous. 


- LessONS FOR AMERICA 
* not esoteric mysteries but chemi 


combinations achievable by any But perhaps the most telling 
body who doesn't mind doing calis- method of saving that America could 
thenics with a spade and having a adopt would be that of following the 
To secure Dominion on the water wagon—just 
the Agricultural Department's infor- as the Dominion followed the South. 
mation doesn't cost anything—not Every province except Quebec has 
even a two cent stamp The inquirer realized the wisdom of enacting legis- 
merely puts “O.H.M.S.” (On His lation to take the lick out of liquor 
Majesty's Service) in the corner of and keep the bar away from barley 
the envelope and it sails straight to its Immense quantities of grain are 
destination without postage saved, bank balances are added to, 

The Provincial Governments fol- old debts are settled, fewer police- 
men are needed and the problem of 


bugle-calls-to-action, each invent- managing large training camps 


ing additional trills of its own. For made much easier 
example, Ontario specializes in school 
boys, and anyone of them between in Canada women have never been so 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen prominent in national life as they 
may pass his examination “unsight, at present. 
unseen,” as he'd say himself, if he en- auxiliary arms to their Departments 
listed for farm work between April of Agriculture, in the highly suc- 
20th and May 20th. In order that cessful Women’s Institutes, under 
the boys may be well looked after, Government supervision and accus- 
the Y. M. C. A. has agreed to follow tomed to respond to Government sug- 
up the volunteers of whom there will gestion. Needless to say these women 
from three to five thousand, ac- helped in the original 1915 Produc- 
cording to the estimates of the On- tion Campaign, were the star partici- 
tario Department of Education. Girls pants in the Thrift Drive, and are 
will be similarly invited to place today marshaling Johnny out to water 


This last named cock-a-doodle-doo 
Western Canada have sold their contingent has an important adver- 
ps this year for more than the tising campaign all to itself. In nor- 
total cost of their land Farms at mal times Great Britain eats 1,000,- 
from fifteen to thirty dollars an acre O00 eggs a” day. 
And the 
seventy-five. But still the Govern- man who can’t fight, can’t plough, 
ment calls insatiably for more and can’t make munitions, is =a 
heave a Plymouth Rock at the Kaiser 
As the ‘re are fewer hens in 


It might also be a good line 


As in England and in America, so 


All the provinces have 


House & Garden 
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Economy and Beauty 
Combine in 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Interwovens 
(Woven Wall Coverings) 
Economical because of their 
extreme durability. They out- 
wear many times the best wall 


papers. Dignified, beautiful, 
they give an air of refinement 
to any room. They have a 


beautiful silken sheen that com- 
bines harmoniously with the 
characteristic patterns and wide 
variety of fast-to-light shades. 





| 


Write for samples. Tell us your 
requirements, we will help you 
with your decorating problems. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
497 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


—— = —_— 5 i 











CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Fine old colored glass, Sheraton wing chair, 
curly maple highboy, corner cupboard, Field 
bed, one pair glass chandeliers, Hepplewhite 
chairs, Lowestoft, dark blue. pink and copper 
lustre. Hepplewhite sideboard, pewter, Ben- 
nington, English pottery, mahogany shelf clock, 
Terry clock, serpentine desk, 35 panels old 
scenic wall paper. Send for list 
RS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 
66 Atwater Terrace Springfield, Mass. 













LA PLACE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 


Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystal and 
Bheffield Plate, Period Furniture and Replicas 


11 East 48th Street 242 Fifth Avenue 
near Sth Avenue, N.Y. near W. 28th St., N.Y. 
R. H. KINGSBURY, Mer. DANIEL ADAMS, Mgr. 
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The Erich Galleries 
| 707 FIFTH AVENUE, at 55th St. | 
| Dealers in | 


OLD MASTERS | 


——— - —E a 
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Russian Antique Shop 
ONE EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 


WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


Unique and useful things of Brass, 
Copper, and Bronze wrought and beaten 
into artistic designs by the hands of 
Russian peasants. 


EXHIBIT OPEN TO TIE PUBLIC. 








Indian Baskets 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE of 
Baskets that I buy direct from Indians 
F. M. GILHAM 


Highland Springs Lake County, California 
Wholesale & Retail 

















\This Book 
On Home 
Beautifying 

Sent Free 





Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home artistic, cheery 
and inviting. Explains how you can easily 
and economically keep the woodwork, 
piano and furniture in perfect condition. 


Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most at- 
tractive color combinations for interior dec- 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG 8, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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Send For 
This 
Booklet 
on 
Greenhouse 


Gardening i} 





) 


You will find it full of interesting informa- 
tion on growing under glass, with helpful 
hints on what, when and how to plant. It 
contains illustrations of some of the most 
beautiful conservatories in America from 
which you can get many valuable suggestions 
for your own indoor garden. 














DOOR HANDLES 


A few of our large assortment of modern designs. 


The most salable line on the market. 
JK 82 illustrates the entire line. 


Circular 
Sent on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


P.&F.Corbin P.& F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 
of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 


We will be glad to send you this booklet, free 
. © - : 

of charge, with sketches and estimates on any 

greenhouse work you are praieenp ating, 


CULOOPOE ECE DUCE UEEDEE DEE EEE OEE TEE OEE DER TRUDE DEDEDE 


JOHN C. 


CHICAGO 
910 W. Blackhawk St. 





MONINGER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
809 Marbridge Bldg. 





























HICKS BIG TREES CYPRESS 








JSave Ten Years» [iar TOWNSENDS TRIPLE 
< Look for this on mM A 
every board— . Test Mase Ree US Per Orvuce 


Accept no Cypress without this mark. 


eee 








Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


TheGreatestGrass- 
Cutter on Earth. 
Cuts a Swath 86 





Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 









in browns and grays to match the bark and 
rocks and weatherbeaten wood, greens to match 
the moss and foliage, dull reds for autumn 
effects, etc., make the buildings blend with 
the landscape and look like a part of it. Low 


inches wide. Waves. 















ON’T stop when you have cost, easy to apply, lasting, and the creosote 
1 id: few fl Ww “rs and preserves the wood. =F 
planted a Tfé Ww owerTs . You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country, 
shrubs—< ompl te the job. Plant Send for stained wood samples Gnd name of near- 
. . : 7 
Hic ks Big lrees. lhe y give you - a : 11 Oliver Street, 
‘ SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, */,!'rer Yiree' 
now—beautiful cool shade that 








have to wait 
enjoying. 
Don't 


sweiter Go 


you would otherwise 
10 years before 


eerie 
sit indoors and en 
out under HHH + 
ttt Hitt 











the old shade tree and 
) I breeze. Do The public is warned 
you wish a wall of ever | J notto purchase mowers §.P. Townsend & Co. 
| infringing the Town- 
teen eit tol it | [TRON and WIRE FENCES infringing’ the oven: it 
high to shut off the 519. Dez. 19th. 1916 Send for catalogue. -, Urange, NJ. 
noisy street Beautiful E make indestructible iron oe 2 daha 
dense foliage both win- and wire fences and gates for 
ter and summer? Then every place and purpose. 
a —_ » ail on s. S Put your fence problem up to us. 
end for special « yg P a - ab os One of our fence experts will give it 
Fir and 7 mlock ig -_ ane 1000 his personal attention, and suggest We } t 1 ttract I 
s 0K I ship . 80 a ms ¥ . ‘ a v us issued an attractively illus 
ile r d - ~ <4 A t ; naiate to ry pout Gs Gee ee. Se er eee are a most important part of the house. Don’t tr alot i” iss Pp : san a ¥F AC TS & 
( a B = aya nt Sieieei vaiahins,) 5 A e F select them until you know about MORGAN FIGURES.” We would like to send you a 
aceon arene DOORS free copy of this booklet, together with a free 
Hardy Flowers in Pots merican ‘ ence “The Door Beautifal’—a book of valuable sample of CON-SER-TEX Write today be 
for Summer Planting X ( suggestions for interiors sent free. fore you forget it 
Hi k N . - Box a ; onstruction k 0. MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 
estbury, L. 1. rk C 
icKS urseries Phone 6s 100 Churc treet ew To y Dept. A-19 Chicago, Ill. 8 Thomas Street New York City 
































CASEMENT 
ADJUSTERS 


difficulties for English (out-swinging) casements. 
Keep the flies out. 








POLLO ROOFING 


Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE CopPpER STEEL Galvanized 
Sheets—the most durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


Actual weather tests have ate Biret qenctastvely the euperiority, of le T the Ke for Roofi 
rns, and similar ‘o 

Apollo beend nis indicates that Keystone Copper Stee ; a ho 

and si siding. 


8 used. 
<7 » Qumine-escent no substitute. Our or the apo "Better Buildings contains 
r 
It is of special interest to every farme owner of buildings, Write teen free copy. 


plans, information and instructions fo application of metal roo 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“BULL DOG” 


Eliminate screening 


Let us send you details. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
1 S. Clinton St. Chicago, IIl. 



























American-Grown Trees 
and Evergreens 


You are invited to visit 
our Nurser during 
july and August, when 
the trees and plants are 
at thew best, and make 
your selection for fall 
delivery Our catalos 
“Suggestions For kfie 
tive Planting’ —on re 
quest 


\ndorra 
Nurseries 
' 
|| hm. Warner Harper, Prop 


i} Box 12 
i} Chestnut Hill 
1! Philadelphia, Pa 
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BIRD HOUSES 


successful and largest line onthe marke t, I 
FREE. Write to-day and compare values 


Chicago Bird House Co. 


7O@-11 Ge. Leavitt St. 


Ae 


OUR FOLDER illustrating the best, most 


Chrvicago, mM. 








which 
and Dodson Catalog * 
meade by the man the birds love 
tuding famous sparrow 
bird 
Address 


houses 
line tUlustrated, in 
to vid your ground of 
Bent free with bird picture 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Vice Pree 
American Audubon Assn 
Harrison Avenue Kankakee, 


thease 


731 





Send for Free Bird Book 


show 
aclentif 
Full 
tral 
enemies 


& Director 












There 





ran 








Dixon, 10. 


THE CLIPPER 


are three a that 


te 


Crab 
season the (lig 


t 
’ 


m @ line 
cireular and 


Clipper Lawe Mower Co. 
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Property Protection Fencing 


CYCLONE 


ubs 


urta 


Batates, Country 
Grownds Tenia i 
Lometerics, ete Combi 

and Illustrated catalog 


For Country 
Mehool 
(irounde 
beatty 
request 


CYCLONE 


economy 


FENCE COMPANY 
Dept. 147 








Parks 
Chure) 
es strength 


~\ 








NWeubogen 


notes) 





Protect the Growing 
Things 
OW, while they are at 
their best, is the time to 
give them the necessary pro- 
tection that preserves their 
beauty and lengthens their 
life. Guard them with 


FYCELSIOR 


RUST PROOF 


FENCES 


trellises, tree-guards, bed-quards, 
etc. Made of extra heavy steel 
wires, held tightly together by pat- 
ented steel clamps. Heavily gal- 
vanized AFTER making, which pre- 
vents rust. For further particulars, 
write for catalog C. 
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‘*The Plough 


is Our 


Hope’’ 


(Continued from page 00) 


the tomatoes the crack of dawn 
Veweétable raising and canning com- 
petitions in increasing numbers are 
slated for this fall, and in addition to 
sock-knitting, bandage-rolling and 
overseas box-dispatching, will make 
Mrs. Agricolo-in-Canada the rapid 
transit wonder of her sex. City 
women in such organizations as the 
Daughters of the Empire, the Na- 
tional Council and the Women’s 
Emergency Corps, are also apt at re- 
cruiting the toot crop 

When it comes to citing the men’s 
activities of the big cities, the re 
porter’s pen aches The Toronto 
Board of Trade has organized a War 
Production Club whereby it is putting 
5,000 business and professional men 
on the land for three week terms this 
summer. Having ascertained that on 
the farms of Ontario there was this 
spring an average of but one man to 
every 100 acres, the Club mailed let- 
ters to 10,000 f asking their 


at 


larmers 
needs, and to all employers of labor 
in Toronto inviting their coopera- 
tion to the extent of giving a three 
weeks’ vacation instead of the cus- 
tomary fortnight to any man willing 
to spend the whole period on a farm 
All the high school principals of the 
province were then invited to a 
luncheon so that the three-week gaps 
in the schedule of workers might be 


filled from the ranks of the senior 
students. The clergymen of Toronto 
promised their assistance, both in 
| giving the movement publicity and 
in arousing the country people of 
their various denominations to be 


kindly affectioned to the city brother 
when he donned overalls. Bank pres 
idents and general managers were 
next enlisted as aides, the Daughters 
of the Empire were spurred to re- 
newed activities in their backyard 
garden campaign, and the _ retired 
farmers of Toronto were organized 
“to bring the producer and the con 
sumer closer together.” No wonder 
the city hums like a dynamo and 
generates a current that its revitaliz- 
ing the back districts of the province. 


Ratsinc Tuer Bits 


Smaller Canadian towns like Lon- 
don, Ontario, with its 50,000 patriotic 
citizens retiring ¢n masse to 
the vegetable trenches. London has a 
Garden Club, with community gar 
dens ploughed by the city and a com 
munity store on the Federal Square 
where the produce of big and little 
plots, public and private, may be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Sections of the community 
gardens are taken up by all kinds of 
people and groups of people. One 
mother-faced little deaconess has a 
club of fifteen factory girls, who have 
each preémpted an 8’ x 10’ handker- 
chief-sized garden. One evening 
weekly they go out as a class, with 
their dinners in paper boxes and join 
hands with the French aviator, the 
British U-boat patrol, the American 


also 


18 





munition maker and that hero of 
Ypres and St. Julien, the cheero- 
souled Canadian Tommy, in the world 
push against Hades Incarnate. 
Three women own a nearby plot of 
larger size, all hilled up with potatoes. 
The first farmeress is an elderly 
childless married lady who has lived 
all her quiet later years in a small 
flat and has never seen a potato be- 
fore unless it came out of a paper 
bag. The second is a widow who 
writes for her living; the third, the 
circulation manager of a magazine. 
Not far away is another garden, 
much larger, where the workers are a 
bit awkward but they certainly do 
get results. They're all late-of- 
France boche-disturbers, crippled a 
bit too much to be fed into the war 
machine a second time. They are quite 
content to beat their swords into 
ploughshares during convalescence, 
under the leadership of the pretty 
matron whose husband is still abroad. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


Everywhere manufacturers are 
urging their employees gardenward. 
One exuberant-souled Westerner 
promised all thg seed potatoes his 
workmen would plant, and lo, the 
first day beheld a line up, and the 
initial applicant demanded four bags! 
Doubtless the employer’s checkbook 
felt the squeeze, with seed potatoes at 
five-fifty a bag; but he was game. 

In the same town there are five 
children in one family, with a father 
over military age and an_ invalid 
mother. To be sure, Tom, the oldest, 
would be incensed at having his 
eighteen-year-old lanky sophomore 
self described as anything but a man, 
especially since he awaits call in the 
Aviation Corps. Sis, she is sixteen, 
left last week for her fruit farm, wild 
with excitement and her new semi- 
conventionalized overalls. Ted, four- 
teen, is dairying for the summer. 
Bubbles and little Bob are second 
lieutenants under Dad, who cultivates 
an unwieldy home garden after office 
hours and plans another on a piece 
of vacant property at the other end 
of town. These children have never 
done anything but motor and play 
tennis and swim all the other sum- 
mers of their fair-haired lives, but 
they are the youngest in a big circle 
of cousins, most of whom are now in 
France and Mesopotamia. And to 
be self-respecting Canadians they 
must, of course, do their bit. 

In conclusion, as a speaker on na- 
tional service in Toronto recently 
phrased it, fifteen cents a day saved 
by each adult Canadian would pay 
Canada’s entire war expenses and in- 
sure victory, so far as Canada’s part 
was concerned. And that's just about 
the only way that it can be insured— 
not by the battalions, or the ban or 
the Government, or the munitions 
works alone, but by adding to these 
the effort of Me, John Doe——mul- 
tiplied by 10,000,000. 
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House & 


Garden 





A Flower Pot 


Wherever You 
Can Drive a Nail 















The Universal 
Portable Shelf is 
made of steel and 


beautifully en- 
ameled. Weighs only 
8 ounces and sup- 
ports 20 pounds. 
Hangs on a single 
nail. Equally use- 
ful for electric 
fans, lamps, vases, 
clocks, books, 
and 1000 other 
things, 
both in 
the home, 
garden, 


garage, store, etc. 


greenhouse, 
Finished light, medium and dark green, white, 


office, 


mahogany, light pink, light blue, tan, French 
gray, gilt, aluminum and green-bronze. 
Price, 50c each; $5.00 a dozen. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for booklet. 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 
259-C FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 
Illustrated catalog of hardy 


plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEED ANNUAL 
FREE 


You really need it. Hundreds of handy, 
handsome pages. Splendid illustrations 
You certainly will be glad you sent for it 
Best Annual we've ever issued—absolutely 








Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co. 
Faneull Halli Square, Boston, Mass. 
NEW CANAAN 


HOYT’S NURSERIES coxnecrcot 


Large assortment of Ornamental Deciduous 
trees and Evergreens, all sizes; Herbacious 
Plants, Perennials, Roses, Hedge Plants; 
everything to make the home grounds attrac 
tive. Deliveries by motor trucks; all freshly 
dug stock Send for catalogue. 

THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., 
Telephone 333 











INC, 
New Canaan, Conn. 





urpees Seeds Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It is mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


PLANT IRIS 


this fall, and you will have vigorous 
clumps and strong blooms next summer. 
Our beautiful collection is one of the 
largest in America and comprises over 
150 varieties. Send for catalog. 

THE WING SEED CoO. 


Box 1427 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


Shrubs and Trees 


for Every Place 
Shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, roses, 
all these and more are grown at 
Cromwell Gardens. Our garden hand- 
book is free to those who ask. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


A.N. Pierson, Inc. Box 14, Cromwell, Conn. 

















DWARF APPLE TREES 

DWARF PEAR TREES 

DWARF PLUM TREES 

DWARF CHERRY TREES 

DWARF PEACH TREES 

Catalog Free 

THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 

C.C. MeKAY, Mgr. Box M, Geneva, N. Y. 





TreesReadyToBearFruit 
Eight years old, several times trans- 
planted; can be set this fall or next 
spring in your home orchard or garden. 
Write for list of varieties. 

FRASER’S FREE BOOK lists fifty kinds of 
Apples, many varieties of Peaches, Pears, and 
other fruits. Send to-day for a copy. 
SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, INC. 
179 MAIN St., GENESEO, N. Y. 




















